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JUNAGADH. 


CHAPTER IL. 


Er 


DESCRIPTION, PRODUCTS, AND POPULATION. 


The State of Junégadh lies to the south-west of the peninsula 
of K&thiawér. Ft lies between 24° 44/ 
and 21°53’ north latitude, and 70° and 

72° east longitude. Its area is about 3,283 square miles, with a 
population, according to the census of 1881, of 387,499 souls, 
A map is attached. 


Position and area. 


The State is bounded on the north by the Barda, Hélar, and 
Kathiawdér proper sub-divisions of the 
provimce, on the east by Gohelwér and 
Kathiawr, and on the west and south by the Arabian Sea, The 
Junagadh State is divided into twenty mahals, viz., those of (1) , 
Und, (2) Stitrépad4, (3) Patan, (4) Verdwal, (5) Chorwér, (6). 
Malia, (7) Kesoj, (8) Wanthali, (9) Béla4gém, (40) Sil, (11) 
Mahiari, (12) Kutiané, (18) Wadél, (14) Nawagadh-Jetpir, 
(15) Bhensan, (16) Visawadar, (17) Bagdt, (18) Méngrol, (19) 
Ranpir, and (20) Khadia. Jundgadh itself is included im no 
mahal but is a separate charge. 


Boundaries. 


The aspect of the country is, asa rule, hilly, although there 
| are extensive plains of exceedingly ich 
soil. The highest range of hills is that of 
Mount Girnar, while the largest and most widely extended range 
ig that in the Gir District. The highest 
peak of the Girndr itselfis that of Gorak- 
nath, 3,666 feet. The Datar mountain in the same group is 2,779) 
while the hills of Laso-Pawadi and Bheusla of the same cluster 


Aspect. 


Hills. 


a 


are 2,527 and 2,290 feet respectively. The principal peaks in the 
Junagadh portion of the Gir are as follows :— 


Karakio, 1,946 feet, in the vicinity of Vis4wadar. 
Dindi, 1,584 ,, in the Chelné4 limits. 

Lapala, 1,547 ,, in the Viséwadar limits. 
Rozmal, 1,525 ,, in the neighbourhood of Ma4lid, 
Hadalidhar, 1,552 ,, in the Und Parganah. 

Sayo, 1,574 ,, in the Patan Gir, 

Ratno, 1,623 ,, in the limits of Chelné, 


All the hills are volcanic and consist of trap and basalt pierc- 
ing through and elevating limestone, But 
the summit of the Girndr is composed of 
syenite, which is tc be found in the Girnar clump and elsewhere ; 
and in the small isolated hill of Datrana, stone of excellent 
quality is obtainable. The Girnar clump are as a rule thickly 
wooded, and there are miles of excellent forest in the Gir dis- 
trict, though from want of proper supervision but little revenue 
is realized from them. 


Geological formations. 


The principal rivers are the Bhddar, Uben, Ojat, Hiran, Sara- 
svati, Machindri, Singavada, Megal, 
Vrajni, and Rawal. Of these the Uben 
and Ojat fall into the Bhadar which is the largest river in the’ 
province, and much irrigation 18 carried on along its banks, and 
the banks of its tributaries. The Hiran, Rawal, Singavada, 
Megal, Vrajni, and Machindri flow for the greater part of their 
course through the Gir district, and the Sarasvati or sacred 
river of Prabhas Patan is famous in the sacred annals of the 
Hindus. 


Rivers. 


There are numerous tanks and reservoirs of water, the largest 
of which is the Mohota Talav, built by 
Sardarkh4én at the capital. There is 
another of the same name in Patan Somnath, and one of the 
name of Chitrasar in the Una parganah. The lake called Saro- 
ward, situated near the village of the same name in Babriawar. 
The L4nch tank near Dhamlej in N&gher, The Bhiwad tank 
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near Bhiwa Timba in Babriawar. The Dhandisar tank near 
the village of the same name north-west of Jinagadh. The 
Bhalka Talav between Verawal and Patan. The Bhathrot tank 
near Sil famous for its red and white lotuses, and the Mitiala 
tank also near this town. 


There are in all in the Junagadh State 10,158 wells used for 
purposes of irrigation, out of these 5,058 
are built of masonry, the rest are only 
temporary. Water is found universally near the surface, the 
deepest well in the State nowhere exceeding 50 feet except in 
the city of Junagadh itself. Water is found at a depth of from 
§ to 10 feet in Babriawaér and Unda and elsewhere. 


Wells and water supply. 


The soil is divided into numerous classes, but for practical 
purpose there are but three kinds, viz., 
garden and dry crop land and rice land- 
There isa fourth kind of land called gher or low-lying land 
extending to 8 or 10 miles from the seashore. This is 
liable to be inundated during the rainy season and as- 
sumes the appearance of a vast swamp. Certain portions 
of the gher are covered with water till the end of March or 
April, this land is called Rel; other portions are only covered 
during the flood time and speedily dry, this land is called Chel. , 
The gher land is twice as productive as ordinary land. Mag, 
arad, wheat, gram, jowar, coriander seed, castor oil, and cotton 
are sown in Chel land; and in Rel land mag, arad, and jowar 
after the watcr dries up. Asa rule the gher is more productive 
during scanty rains provided at least one flood may have inundat- 
ed the land. Theg (cyperus jemenicus) and Kasia are produced 
here spontaneously and eaten by the poorer classes. The 
principal gher land in Jinagadh territory is that of Balagam, 
Bagasra, Sil, Mahiari, and Kutiana. 


Soil. 


The most fertile portion of the Junagadh territory is a long 
strip of land along the coast extending from Madhavpur to Una 
called Nagher. In this three crops are realized annually, 
and 3800 maunds of gtr arc obtainable per acre of sugar- 


cane, 
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The climate of the Jinagadh districts is most various, and 
it possesses on the one hand the salubrious 
climate of the sea coast and the summit 
of the lofty hills of Girnar and Déatar, and on the other the 
hot climate of the plains and the unhealthy climate of the Gir 
forest. The thermometric readings at Junagadh show a mean 
minimum of 58° in the month of January and a mean maximum 
of 105° in the month of May. But Junagadh itself is always 
hot, and on the whole the climate of the town is unhealthy. The 
average rainfall of Jinagadh from recorded observations for 
the last four years is 34 inches, but in 1878 there was an ex- 
ceptional fall of 104°42 inches. 


Climate. 


The forests of Gir and Girnar are both extensive and valuable. 
The Gir forest is about 60 miles long by 
20 miles in extreme breadth and consists 
of about 1,000 square miles, of which 800 are in Jinagadh 
territory. The forest contains numerous hamlets and villages 
and supports great numbers of cattle which are annually sent 
hither in the rainy season returning to their homes in about the 
month of October or November. Large numbers of cattle, 
however, permanently reside in this forest, which is one of the 
few remaining haunts of the lion in India; panther, sambar, 
chital, and ravine deer are also found here, but neither the 
bear, bison, nor tiger have ever been known to exist herein. 
The following are the principal trees :— 


Forests and Trees. 


Ds. SAD ceeeocaweeeds POAK. <ccsndeaacesueies Tectona Grandis. 

2. SisamM .....0. .. Blackwood ......... Dalbergia Sissoo. 

3. Timbarwo. ... Timrw............... Diospyros Montana. 
Ap. Ke HOP seiccesascdadenhosetoveavouss seeovee Acacia Catechu. 

by, Alar sawscinwcabassencastensmusaeteansces Terminalia glabra. 

6. Beda ......... Sj aeotusweeayattenesdeuees Terminalia bellerica. 
Fe WWAVAN, aes sanesbaesubsonavaseeioeeeeeses Mimusops hexandrus, 
8, Jambido...... Jambu...........068. Eugenia Jambolana., 
9. Bawal ...... so DADO scct wee cases Acacta Arabica. 

10. Limbdo ...... Nimb ........65:0.. Azadirachta Indi a. 


De BOrds rasan BOL aire sie ieee tans Lizyphus Jujuba, 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18, 
19. 
20. 
al. 
22. 
23. 
24, 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 


3d. 
34, 
3D. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
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Salera ...... Aabieceavenetedonseianienss Boswellia thurtfera. 

Kad aya wnisiiosenesnadaisiiasanastuwds . Sterculia Urens. 

GarMala — cecevesitilivesaueiearaetincn Cassia Fistula. 

Pipal,o<ssses gee: A CEDU linescueueesvens Ficus religiosa. 

WSO tesedcciues Banyan ............ Ficus Indica, 

Umro .....000 Wild Fig Tree ... Ficus Glomerdta, 

Kalam). ««iscwiatevessavseaes aaeavenenes Nauclea parvifolia. 

Ra any aiccisnuscacseytncossonsaaoren Nauclea cadamba. 

IMG: csiivaveis deeocag ewer isecaceesvs Acacia leucophlea. 

PUPA? cisdesenseesks dg sketdeaiudanterteme Ficus virens. 

Bika Wanta: sccvcspieavsesseeseeyracies Alangium Lamarckii. 

NEMO: wissdasiavseteuscceiteciains ... Bombaxr Malabaricum. 

TSOP) jc sacesouiuprowavecdesavacseaas Pongamia glabra. 

Mos iscctaetg: eee rere Morinda citrifolia. 

ATIUA <oiasendgiashecideis saveneeeuss we. Sapindus Emarginatus. — 

MBIT “Soaveuuiecesemenateeamawaraaws veeee gle Marmelos. 

ROG: .csieds ntiscesenssaeweusniaevas sanans Feronia Elephantum. 

Haldarwo .......... ee ere » Nauclea Cordifolia. 

DAFAEWO® Kciuivserucinineicscscesadeceees Moringa pterygo sperma. 

Ratanjali...... Red Sandal Tree... Ptero carpus santalinus. 

Gigal ......... East Indian Myrrh, Commiphora Madagasca- 
reusis. 

Pangara ......c.008 edanGhecetaanacetl Erythrina Indica. : 

K Hak hv: ss: so sewscaveasecevs Cr ery: . Butea frondosa., 

Jhinjhria Khakhro .............2006+ Erythrina suberosa. 

RuUkhdO~ se<cieuesbivesersgussts aniegas Adansonia digitata. 

SiSOUi-centd acetneeteeteubeewabhexenen . Resens 

Amli........... Tamarind ......... Tamarindus Indica. 

Bolsari ...... pichenncannes weiseapeensete Mimusops Elengt. 

Babakheri .....esseeee date rsaindcuenas Acacia Farnesiana. 


There are large groves of mango trees both in the city of 


Jinagadh and at Malia and other places, 


Plantations. , : . 
amd numerous foreign fruits are being 


grown in the Shakar Bag at the capital, Amongst these are 
the lichi, quince, apple, and various kinds of Bombay mangoes. 
The betel grown at Chorwad in Junagadh territory is famous not 


Pl 
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only in the peninsula but also in Gujarat whither it is 
largely imported. 

The principal crops of the Jinagadh districts are jowar, bajro, 
wheat, arad, mag, gram, oil-seed, banti, 
chino, Indian-corn, cotton, methi, ola, 
sugarcane, tobacco, and rice. Verdwal is famous for a large 
species of onion somewhat resembling the Spanish onion. 


Crops. 


The mode of cultivation in the Jiinagadh districts differs in no 
way from that obtaining elsewhere in the 
peninsula. Cotton is not, however, raised 
by irrigation as is customary in Gohelwar and Jhalawar. 


Mode of cultivation. 


The domestic animals of the Janagadh districts are the ele- 
phant, the cow, the buffalo, the horse, the 
ass, the camel, the goat, the sheep, the 
dog, and the cat. The cows of the Janagadh districts are famous 
milkers and the buffaloes are also good. The horses, too, of 
these parts are good, though inferior to Kathiawar proper. Bul- 
locks are used of the country breeds, but are also imported from 
Wadhiar, Sindh, and Wagadh, Elephants are only used in State 
processions, 


Domestic animals. 


The most famous of the wild animals is the lion, who is known 
by the local name of Sawaj, the lioness 
being called Sinhau, the Sanskrit name for 
lioness. Séwaj is probably a word of Arabic derivation, meaning 
he who causes the flocks to bleat. The lion is in no way inferior 
either in size or courage to the African species, and although the 
mane is not so large as that of the African lion, is frequently of 
fair size, and black, tawny, or yellow according to age. The lion 
is not commonly addicted to man-eating, but I have heard of 
one or two well authenticated instances, and Captain Jackson and 
I saw an unfortunate Waghri who had been seized when lying on 
his bed in a village in the Gir; he was rescued, but died subse- 
quently of his wounds. Two lions frequently hunt together, and 
a pair so hunting are called a Belar. « Even three or more hunt 
together sometimes. The panther, pig, wolf, hyzena, jackal, and 
fox abound, as do the nylghau, antelope, and gazelle, though not 
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in such large numbers as formerly. The wild monkey (Presbytis 
Entellus) is fairly frequent in the Gir and Girndr, but in much 
smaller numbers than in Gijarat. The lynx, manis, and chitéh 
are occasionally found, and sambar, chital, and ravine deer reside 
in the Gir. Sambar and revine deer also inhabit the Girnar, 
Porcupines and badgers are also plentiful, though the latter from 
its nocturnal habits is rarely seen. In the cold weather flocks of 
“cullum” (kulang) of two kinds, viz. (1) Grus cinerea and © 
(2) Authropoides virgo visit these districts, while the Ghed land 
swarms with wild duck and teal of various kinds. 


Pearls are occasionally found in the oysters of the Bherdi creek, 


Sue pra tien. but not in sufficient numbers to render a 
Pearls. pearl fishery remunerative. Coral is also 
Coral. found in small quantities at Sil. Man- 


grove grows at Bherai, but in inconsiderable quantities. Shells 
of ordinary kinds are found at Sil. Fish and large turtle abound 
on the coast, and are sometimes, though rarely, caught, but this 
branch of industry is much neglected, and a large income thereby 
lost to the State. 


Of the total population of 887,499, 79 per cent, were 
Hindis, 19°7 per cent. Misalmdns, and 
1-2 were Jains. The number of males 
was 202,204 or 52°181 per cent. of the whole population, and 
that of females 185,295 or 47°8 per cent. The average propor- 
tion of males to females was 1 to ‘916. The number of insane 
and idiots was 83 or ‘0214 per cent., and of lepers was 109 or 
"028 per cent. of the whole population. 


Census details. 


The aboriginal tribes consist of Ahirs, Khants, Kolis, and 

Aboriginal and other ‘4this of the Wala and Khiman tribes. 
tribes. There are also Mers, Mahids, Hatis; and 
R4jputs of the Chidasamaé, W4ja, and other tribes. There are a 
few Gandharvas who formerly were very numerous, and there 
are Girndra, Sompard, Patidélé, Gadhia, and Unewdl Brdéhmans; 
also Sorathia Waniads, and Loh4n4s, which last are said to have 
come from Sindh with Ra Noghan on the occasion of his invasion 
of that country. 
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The Hindi population belong to the 
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Of the 96,401 Misalmans, 68,993 are Sanis and 7,408 Shids. 
The Parsis and Christians are 30 and 28 respectively. 


The census returns for 188] divided the population into seven 
classes—(1) persons in State employ or 
under other local authorities, 8,549 souls, 
or 2°206 per cent.; (2) domestic servants—6,568 or 1-694 
per cent,; (8) mercantile professions 7,738 souls or 1°996 per 
cent.; (4) persons engaged with agriculture, pasture, or with 
animals, 131,365 or 83°90 per cent.; (5) persons engaged in 
industrial pursuits 37,488 or 9°674 per cent.; (6) persons deal- 
ing in petty trades, &c., 44,053 or 11-369 per cent.; (7) miscel- 
Janeous persons not classed otherwise—(a) males 52,685 or 
13°593 per cent., and (8) females 99,053 or 25°562 per 
cent. Kumbhars, Bhois, Bawas, and Mehmans here follow 
sometimes the occupation of masons and quarry men. Weavers 
(wankars) also sometimes follow the business of carpenters and 
tailors. Lohars sometimes become goldsmiths, and tailors follow 
the occupation of carpenters. The Brahma Kshatris, a very in- 
fluential class of officials, are to be found in Jénagadh, as well as 
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Nagars and other Brahmans of the Audich, Sompara, Sarasvata, 
Girndéra, Patiala, Gadhia, and other tribes. There are many‘ 
Kharwas, a class of seamen in the coast villages, both Hindus 
and Misalmans in religion, and the coast Kolis also are some of 
them sailors. 

There are many influential Muhammadan merchants in the 
towns of Junagadh, Verawal, Kuitianda, Wanthali, &c., both 
Khojas, Mehmans, Vohoras, and, Arabs. The most intellectual 
class is that of the Nagars, who are the foremost officials of the 
State, although the Misalmans also are employed in many high 
appointments, Salt is manufactured by Golaranas and Kolis. 
The Musalmans in Jinagadh are officials, sipahis, merchants, re- 
tail traders, grocers, carpet weavers, oil-pressers, bookbinders, 
and cutlers. The Parsis are principally ship agents or State 
servants. 

The Junagadh population may, as to their mode of living, be 
divided into four classes, The mode of 
living of the upper class No, 1 may be 
thus described. Their cooking vessels and eating utensils, &e. 
are made of copper, brass, and silver. They keep a paid cook as 
a servant, and their women do not cook. Their food is wheat, 
rice, ghi, milk, sugar, fruit, &c. Their houses are their own pros 
perty, and they keep carriages and horses and cattle of their own 
' and probably own some land and gardens. Their women dress in 
silk with gold embroidery and wear handsome jewels. The men 
wear the finer cotton fabrics and turbans of silk or silk and 
cotton mixed. The 2nd class have their cooking vessels and 
eating utensils of brass and copper only, their women ovok their 
food and wear less expensive ornaments. Their food is the sames 
and their houses though not so large are generally their own 
property, but they keep occasionally a horse and a cow or buffalo, 
and some of them may own a small patch of garden land. Their 
women dress in cotton fabrics and the men in the same material but 
ofa coarser quality than class No. 1. 

The 8rd class have copper and earthen cooking and eating 
_vessels, Their wives cook and also collect firewood and cowdung, 
and spin and grind corn and also perform labour for hire. Their 
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food is bajri and jowar bread and vegetables. They hire their 
houses and own neither land nor gardens. Both men and women 
wear the coarser cotton fabrics and coarse turbans or scarves 
loosely bound round the head. The women as a rule wear silver 
ornaments. The 4th class live in huts or under trees. Their 
wives cook and perform all kinds of labour and menial offices. 
Their food is jowat, and many of them combine begging 
with labour, They wear little clothing and that usually ragged 
aud of the coarsest description, and the women wear ornaments 
of brass or copper. Some of the men wear caps or scarves. 


Gujarati is spoken by the entire population, but some of the 
Muhammadans speak Urdu, Kachhi, or 
Sindhi. A few of the Makrani settlers 
speak the Makrani dialect, The Kathis speak a slightly different 
dialect of Gujarati. 
The census returns of 1881 show in that year a total of 106,262 
houses in the State, or an average of 
: 32°36 to the square mile. Of these 
24,668 were built of stone, brick, and mortar; the rest had walls 
of stone cemented with mud and with an outside plaster of 
mortar and roofs of thatch or tiles or were built with mud walls 
and roofsas above. Dwellings of the better sort lodged 175,184 
persons, or 45°208 per cent. of the entire population at the rate 
of about 7°101 souls to each house. The 81,594 houses of the 
inferior sort, contained 212,315 or 54°791 per cent. of the entire 
population at the rate of 2°602 souls to a house. 


The State consists of 857 villages (including hamlets ; of these 

aiaatianbeiiiaeee 335 have a population of less than 200 

inhabitants, 8330 have from 200 to 500, 

129 from 500 to 1,000, 47 from 1,000 to 2,000, 8 from 2,000 

to 3,000, 1 from 8,000 to 5,000, 4 from 5,000 to 10,000, 

2 from 10,000 to 15,000, and one (the Capital) from 20,000 to 
30,000. 


Language. 


Houses. 
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CHAPTER IL. 


TRADE. 


The principal ports in Jénagadh territory are those of 
(1) Verawal, (2) Bherai, (3) Naw4 Bandar 
(the port of Un4-Delwara), (4) Dhara or 
Wahi Bandar, (5) Chorwar, (6) Sil, and (7) Mangrol. There are 
also roadsteads of Sutrapar4, Chachuraé, Bela, Hiradkot, Simar, 
Rajpuraé, Kélia Dhroh, and Dhamlej. Of the ports, Verdwal is 
by far the most important, and may be broadly said to supply 
grain, timber, and other necessaries to the greater part of Sorath 
and to the southern portion of K4thiawar proper. Verawal, pro- 
perly speaking, is in its present state no harbour at all, but an 
open readstead, and during the close season and rains, vessels 
are either hauled up upon the shore, or sent to Div, Jafarabad, 
and other convenient harbours, The anchorage is not very good 
as there is much rock near the land. In 1866 Mr. Balliol 
Scott, C.E., was employed by the Janagadh Darbar on harbour 
improvements. This gentleman reclaimed a portion of the 
shore and built a seawall, whereby the encroachments of the 
sea on the lapd in the rainy season were effectually prevented, 
But the advantage to be gained by prolonging the masonry pier, 
&c., were not appreciated by the Darbar, and the works were 
stopped in 1871, At present the pier 1s but 1,646 feet long and 
ll feet high; a light-house 48 feet high stands on the end of it. 
Steamers cannot approach nearer than one mile from this pier, 
and the local authorities maintain that since its construction no 
advantage whatever has been derived, except that small coasting 
vessels when in its lee are in some degree sheltered from: the 
violence of the waves, but that as large vessels cannot approach 
it, it is of no appreciable use. Looking at the few natural 
advantages of Verawal asa port, it seems not unreasonable to 
believe that to make it even asecond or third class harbour © 
would involve an expense totally incommensurate with the ad- 
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vantages to be derived from increased trade, &c. The principal 
reason of the comparative prosperity of Verdwalis to be found 
in the large and wealthy trading population, causing it thus ta 
be an important market. This population has been attracted 
there from ancient times—(1) when Verdwal was important as 
the port of Somn4th Pdétan; (2) when, in the Muhammadan 
period, it was the point of departure for pilgrims to Makk4h, 
an advantage wrested from it or at all events largely shared in 
latter days by Surat ; (3) in modern times the Babi rulers of Jana- 
gadh thus finding Verawal by far the most important of their ports 
have bestowed on it more attention, and its vicinity tothe town 
of Patan and its position on the seaboard between Bombay and 
Karéchi have also been inits favour. Verdwal is now connected 
with Jandgadh by a fairly good made-road, and its trade may 
probably increase toa moderate extent, but it can never be a 
first-rate harbour. Steamers, however, beween Bombay and 
Karachi constantly stop here in the open season, and the B. I, 
S. N. Company’s Mail steamer plying between Bombay and 
Karachi touches here both going and coming once a week, 
Verfwal generally imports grain from Karachi and Bombay ; 
piece-goods, groceries, iron manufactures, saltpetre, ivory, paper, 
gold and silver, from Bombay, to which place it exports cotton, 
‘wool, ghi, hides, horns, the leaves and bark of the Awal (cassia 
auriculata) as well as the celebrated Verawal onions, Vessels 
usually go to Karachi in ballast, but sometimes molasses (gol) 
are exported. Timber and bamboos are imported from Daman 
and the Malabar Coast, whither grain is sometimes sent. Wheat 
is imported from Basrah in the Persian Gulf; and dates and 
dried fruits, &c., from Maskat. Cotton-seed and tobacco are 
imported from Bharich and rice from Bhimri near Bombay. 
The population of Verawal by the census of 1881 was 12,111 
souls. 

Bherai, the second port of importance in the Jandgadh State, 
is situated on a winding oreek not inappropriately called Dikhden 
(trouble giver). This creek joins the Deordpuri creek which in 
its turn falls into the creek called Mot& Pét within a short dis- 
tance from the sea. Bheréi lies on the Jain4gadh Bhawnagar 
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frontier and is exposed to some competition from the ports of 
‘Mahuwé and Kathiwadar belonging to the latter State. On this 
account as well as its convenient position it has met with more 
attention than other minor ports of this State. The Bheréi 
quay has been recently connected with the Devrapuri creek by a 
straight channel excavated in the mud and called the Stikhden 
(or ease giver), It however silts up very fast and requires a 
dredger to keep it clear and in goodorder. This channel is 
nearly a mile long by about 60 feet broad at the bottom of the 
channel, widening to 100 feet at the top. Bherdai supplies grain 
to Babridwar and Dhari and Amroli and exports cotton from 
thence. The population of Bherai was 1,171 souls by the census 
of 1881, : 


NawA4bandar, situated on the southern coast not far from the 
Portuguese settlement of Diu, might be 


Nawdabandar. é 

Dhardbandar. made into a very good harbour at a mo- 
ara, in 

na derate expense, and as it is the port of the 


two fairly flourishing towns of Uné and Delwara its trade might 
be no doubt developed, to at all events a moderate extent. But 
hitherto it has received little or no notice, the Darbar having 
bestowed all their attention on Verdwal and Bherai. Not far 
from Nawébandar to the eastward lies Dharabandar which as well 
as Rajpira is capable of much improvement. These two ports, 
however, are cut off (by the Gir forest) from the inland country, 
and consequently cannot be expected to trade more than is needed 
for local requirements. The chief disadvantages at Nawdbandar 
are rocks at the entrance of the harbour, and the want of a good 
pier. Judicious blasting would probably remove the rocks, and 
as stone abounds a good pier might be constructed at a moderate 


cost, 


Chorwar though classed among the ports is really only a road- 
stead and does little or no trade beyond 
local wants, tke inland import trade being 
centered at Verdwal. Sil has greater capabilities, as there is s 
good creek, but there is no market, and much rock would have 
to be removed from the mouth of the creek ere vessels of any 


Chorwar and Sil. 
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size could enter it with safety, At present it does little 
trade, - 

MAogrol, originally called Mangalpur Patan, which (by drop- . 
ping the p) was always called by the 
Persian historians Mangalir or Mangalor, 
and by a common local custom (which pronounces Paélitanaé as 
Pénitala) is usually known at the present day as Mangrol, 
A fair amount of trade is done here; not so much owing to 
any natural advantages, which are of a most meagre kind, 
but to the presence of the Shekh of Mangrol and a large 
trading population. Mangrol was the head-quarters of the manu- 
facture of inlaid ivory work and carved sandalwood, usually 
known as Bombay work. Mangrol also trades with the Red 
Sea and Persian Gulf as well as with Bombay, Karachi, and other 
Gujarat ports. Mangrol is supposed by Colonel Yule and others 
to have been the Monoglossum of Ptolemy. 

Janagadh trade has not been at all disturbed by the B. B. and 
C. I. Railway branch to Wadhwan. The grain and ghi export 
trade (judging from sea exports and imports) has on the whole 
declined, and the import of grain increased. The cotton exports 
are 6 little over four times what they were in 1849-50. Of this 
no doubt a considerable proportion is imported from neighbouring 
talukas, but it shows nevertheless an increased area under cotton. 
During the seasons of 1877, and 1878 however, owing first to in- 
sufficient and then to excessive rain, but little cotton was grown 
inthe country. Hence, while grain imports had, owing to the 
scarcity, increased, the export of cotton temporarily sensibly 
diminished, Sugar stuffs (excepting molasses) have been im- 
ported in increasing quantities, while the export of molasses has: 
(owing to increasing cultivation of sugarcane) been yearly (fluc- 
tuations apart) on a larger scale. The export of wool has, on the 
whole, improved, but the trade in this article, is insignificant. 
Oil, oil-seeds, and metal are now imported in larger quantities, 
but the trade in ivory seems stationary, as though the value of | 
the import shown is greater, the price has proportionately risen. 
Piece-goods alone amongst imports (if grain be excepted) shows 
a marked rise, while the entire collapse of the sea-exports trade 


Mangrol. 
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in these goods points to the decline in native manufacture noticed — 
in the Nawanagar Trade Returns. ; 


On the whole, trade may be expected to increase when the waste 
lands, so. abundant in this State, come under the plough, and 
when public works receive more attention. The cotton export 
trade will probably sooner or later swallow up the grain export 
trade, and the grain import trade may be expected to in- 
crease. 


The accompanying Trade Return will explain in detail the 
amounts actually exported and imported ofeach separate article, 
More reliance may be placed on the figures of the sea exports and 
imports than on those of the land. 


The following return will show the number of vessels which 
sailed from and visited the Janagadh 
ports during the year 1876-77, ~ From 
this it appears that 1,191 vessels arrived at and 864 quitted the 
Jinagadh ports during that year :— 


Shipping. 


Statement showing the number and tonnage of the vessels trading 
to Jundgadh ports in 1876-77. 


Vessels arrived at Vessels departed s 
Junagadh ports. from Junagadh ports. ; 


No. Ports. 


Kachh ports ........000 
Kathiawér ports ...... 
Portuguese ports ...... 
Gujarat ports.........6. oF 
Bombay ...........c0s0 00 11,549/204 785 
Konkan ports.........08. 8,807/426 25 
Karachi and Kheti, &o. sa 257| 144, 
Persian Gulf ............ 
AON wicrsccrccncceevenss 


pay 


bk 8S BO Ph eH OUD Oo 





put 


20,389)... 864 | 17,019 


These vessels are mostly coasting craft, but include several 
steamers, 
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The trade with all ports except Bombay and Karachi is 

stationary if not diminishing ; but the 
cha trade with the two ports mentioned is 
largely on the increase. 


Sali Manufacture. 


The revenue realized from salt manufactured in the JGn4gadh 
State for 1876-77 amounted in all. to 
Rupees 19,165. The names of the prin- 
cipal salt works sre (1) Bherai, (2) Kadiali, (3) Ningala, (4) 
Sejalia, (5) Dhémlej, (6) Verawal, (7) Mahiari, (8) Nagasri 
(disputed with Jafarabad). The salt manufactured is of the kind 
called ghasia, and the works of Dhamle) and Bherai are the best ; 
the salt work of Dhamlej is probably the most ancient in the 
province. So much are the Dhamle) salt works renowned in 
Sorath and Kathiawar proper, that a foolish person is, in local 
parlance, said to be Dhdmlej no kacho, or ignorant of Dhamlej 
(without salt or wit). The salt is manufactured by a tribe of 
Kolis called Agriés, and is inferior to the Wadagré salt of 
Kharaghora. 


About 3,10,000 Bengal maunds of this salt are manufactured 
annually, of which about 1,25,000 maunds 
are consumed in Junagadh territory ; the 
remainder is sold in Kathiawar proper, 
Amreli, and other neighbouring talikahs, 


Salt and Salt works. 


Amount annually pro 
uce e 


The Darbar pays the Agrias for their labour and sells the 
salt to local and foreign merchants, and 

Be area tas ec- derives therefrom about Rs. 20,000 per 
annum. Much attention is now given to 

salt manufacture and to the saleand storing thesame. Formerly 
it was sold by the Agrids, who used to receive as remuneration a 
portion of the salt produced. This they sold as they best could. 


Money lending. 
The principal moneylenders in the Junagadh State are W anias, 


Nagars, Brahmans, Bramhkshatris, Lohanas, Bhatiaés, Kunbis, 
Vohras, Khojés, Mehmans, and other Muhammadans ; among 
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- merchants the usual rate of interest is from 3 to 4 per cent. 
among cultivators and grasids from 7 to 12 per cent. The rate 
of interest is lowered proportionally, if land or jewels be pledged 
as security for payment. 


It is customary to present a banker with a small sum when 
borrowing money from him, such sum is 
called manoti4man or kothli chor4man, 
watao, or other local name, and so when a loan is repaid, it 
is usual for the creditor to remit a portion of the interest. 


Banking. 


The current coin in the Junagadh State is the kori called 
Diwanshai. A mint was established in 
Jinagadh subsequent to the conquest of 
the province by the Moghal Government to coin mahmidis, which 
formerly were current in this country, and which are now re- 
presented by the modern kori; but this mint was closed during 
the disturbances which marked the dissolution of the Imperial 
power in Gujarat. It was also closed for a short time during the 
reign of the Emperor Shah Jah4n on the representation of the 
provincial Diw4n Muhammad Sabar. The mint was re-opened 
by the celebrated Diwan Amarji in about a. p. 1780 in the reign 
of Nawab Sahib Hamid Khap, These kories were called after 
the Diwan Amarji, Diwanshais. But others say, with perhaps 
greater probability, that they are called Diwanshais after the 
Nawab’s title of Diwan. The average exchange value of the 
Diwanshai kori as compared with the imperial rupee is as 34 to 1, 
but this value fluctuates considerably. At the present moment a 
rupee is worth a little less than 34 koris. 


Kori coinage. 


This kori at present consists of 12 wals of metal in the 
following proportions :—74 wals silver and 44 wals copper; a 
half kori is also coined. 

A few gold kories were coined as experiment in a. p. 1876, but 
they soon fell out of circulation and are 


Gold coins. 
now no longer coined. 


The following copper coins are coined and in current use in the 
Junagadh State,— (1) half dokras, of which two goto the dokra ; 
(2) dokras, of which 40 go to the kori. Portuguese rials are 


c 
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current in Una, Babriawar, and the Sonth. The average value 
of the rial is 8 Diwanshai koris, but they are of several kinds. 


The accompanying table will show the rise in the cost of agri- 
cultural produce during the last forty or fifty years :— 


Price Statement. 









1831-32. 1858-59. 1878-79. 
Name of Produce. Number of Ibs.) Number of lbs.|. Number of 
sold for one | sold for one | Ibs. sold for 
rupee (two rupee (two one rupee 
shillings). shillings). {(two shillings) 
Millet (bajri) ............... 92 56 184 
Jowar (holcus sorghum) .. 8b 72 204 
W Deal: ic caatencenieedsrearee 56 50 143 
Gram ..... pieauuiieeebweses 92 90 20} 
TICE: Swen coc ues eoneeanee aeat's 3334 20 144 
Pulse (dal) ............e0eee: 52 
Cotton (cleaned)............ G 


Tobacco cseccesccsccceecccees 





The rise in the price of both skilled and unskilled labour is 
shown in the following statement. The rise commenced about 
the same time as the rise in the price of cotton consequent on the 
American war in 1863 :— 


Table of Wages. 


Daily wages in/Daily wages in|Daily wages in 
me eeteso sa NOUIGES 1833-34. 1858-59. 1875-76. 








Annas, Annas. Annas, 
Masons 22. csccsectsenssgeees 44 5s 114 
SAWYECTS....... cee cece eee, 34 4.4 9 
Bricklayers. .cicscseuse.e0s 28 34 54 
Carpenters .....c.csscsceeeee 34 44 9 
Labourers ................. 2 34 D4 
Tailors ...... soak Ocaueae wat 44 5} 9 
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The principal weights and measures in 


Weights and measures. ac a . 
use in Junagadh territory areas follows :— 


Weights in the town of Jindgadh. 
80 Tolas (or Imperial Rupees). = 1 Sir. 


TO SUS yes cacesensawess cannes == ] Maund. 
5 Maunds ........... gccoet rik arene = ] Kothlo. 
4, Kothlas .........ccccccecseceee- = ] Khandi. 


Weights used in the Jundgadh Districts. 


22 Imperial Rupees (or tolas), = 1 Sir. 
BO SITS vans Cocccawcsvuses hive vate == ] Maund. 


But sugarcandy, betelnut, and dried fruits are sold by a maund 
consisting of 20 sirs Junagadh town weight. 


Goldsmiths’ weights. 


1} Rice grains .....- 2. = 1 Mag. 

16 Mags....e.sessee0e08 = 1 Chanoti. 

3 Chanotis rece..eee. 1 Wal. 

16 Waals ...... .ceeeseenee == 1 Gadiana, 

1{ Gadidnas .....+.++. = 1 Tola or Imperial Rupee, 


| 


Grain measures. 


2 Gadias ............ = 1 Pawala (or measure of 20 tolas), 
2 Pawalas ... ... = 1 Adhwali. 

2 Adhwalis ........ . = 1 Pali. 

DO: PANS s cseedverceeses = 1] Map. 

4, Maps... eae. = 1] Shai. 

BAIS si die ocakieees = 1 Haro. 

® HArod  ..csecceesss = 1 Kalshi (or khandi}. 


Cotton weight. 


44, DokraAs......... sacuwee = ] Sir. 
At Sits a cicxscocestuesiienes = ] Maund. 
2 Maunds ......... ease, = 1 TOs 


20 Tolts ..... eu daskesargc = ] Bhar, 
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Milk measure. 


18 Tolas...... par eentaeiin = ] Pali. 
WE PANS acensencusitelndes = 1 Tabini. 
4 Tabaris............06 . = 1 Sir. 
AO Site? acsiesneciiessers: = 1] Maund. 


Pearl weights. 
16 Badams (almonds). = 1 Dokra. 


100 Dokras  ............ = ] Chav. 
63 Chavs ses.seecereeee . = 1] Taka, 
134 Takas .............+. = 1 Rati. 


Od. “Rats: ssssscisdeerscens = ] Tank, 
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CHAPTER III. 


HISTORY. 


The founder of the Babi family was one Bahadir Khan, a 
Bahddir Khén, about ative of Afghanistan, who appears to 
AS DT OIEDS: have risen to distinction in the reign of 
the Emperor Shah Jahan, who sent one of his sons, Sher Khan 
Babi, in company with prince Morad Bakhsh, when that prince 
Sher Khan, a. p, 1654. took up the viceroyalty of Gijarat in 
1600. about A. pv. 1654, and in 1663-64 Sher 
Khan, who was a man of great ability and firmness, was appoint- 
ed thanahdar of the Chianwéal, a district requiring much ability 
to keep under control, as it abounded in daring and rebellious 
kolis. Sher Khan had four sons, viz, (1) Muhammad Mubariz 
Khan, who afterwards, about a. p. 1674, was in charge of one of 
the posts under Kadi ; while his brother (2) Muhammad Mizafar 
was governor of the Kad district; (8) Jafar Khan, whose 
descendants founded the three great. Babi houses of Gijarat, viz. 
(1) Radhanpar, (2) Janagadh, and (3) Wadasinor, commonly 
called Balasinor ; and (4) Shahbaz Khan now represented by the 
Ranpir house under Janagadh. Jafar Khan succeeded his 
. father in about a. p. 1690, and shortly 
Jafar Khan, otherwise : : 
called Safdar Khan, a.v. afterwards, for services rendered in 
Petes Grajarat, received the title of Safdar Khan 
and was appointed deputy governor of Patan, In 1694 his 
brother, Muhammad Mabariz, was appointed deputy governor of 
Wadnagar. Muhammad Mabariz now appears to have relieved 
his brother at Patan, but was shortly after killed while chastising 
the kolis of Samprah ; he was succeeded by Safdar Khan, and his 
son, Muhammad Azam, &c., received suitable appointments. In 
1698, however, adifference arose between the viceroy of Gujarat: 
Shijaat Khan and Safdar Khan, and Safdar Khan resigned his 
office in disgust and retired to Malwa, whence he did not return 
until after the expiration of Shajaat Khan’s viceroyalty. But in 
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about 1703 a. v., when Dargddas Rathor was again disturbing 
the peace of the country, Safdar Khan volunteered to kill or 
capture him, and drove him from the province and nearly suc- 
ceeded in capturing him, and was again employed under the 
viceroy in Gujarat, and in about 1704 was appointed to the 
command of the district of Bijapur, which lies to the north of 
Ahmadabad. 

In about 1705 Safdar Khan Babi was sent with Nazar Ali 
Khan and an army to oppose the Marathas who had now for the 
first time entered and laid waste the southern districts, Un- 
fortunately, however, a great jealousy existed betwixt Safdar 
Khan and Nazar Ali Khan and their counsels were not unani- 
mous. While encamped at Ratanpur (now in Rajpipla territory) 
they were suddenly attacked by the Marathas under Dhan4ji 
Jadao and completely routed, and Safdar Khan was himself 
taken prisoner and his son slain, Shortly afterwards the main 
body of the imperial army under Abdtl Hamid Khan, who was 
then in charge of the province, was defeated by the Marathas, 
and Abdil Hamid and many other nobles were taken prisoners. 
Two sons of Safdar Khan, viz., Salabat Muhammad and Muhams 
mad Sher, who were with Abdil Hamid Khan, cut their way 
through the Maratha hosts and escaped. A heavy ransom was 
extorted by the victorious southrons ere their prisoners were 
released. Shortly after Safdar Khan’s return Durgadas Rathor 
again rehelled. Safdar Khan in about a. p. 1706 offered to kill 

or capture him on condition that he should, if successful, be made 
governor of Patan, As Safdar Khan was about this time made 
governor of this district and as we hear no more of Dirgadas 
from this date it seems probable that Safdar Khan succeeded in 
killing him. From this date Safdar Khan was perhaps the most 
prominent of the local nobility, and his numerous sons received 
important appointments, thus we hear of his son Khan Jahan 
receiving the title of Jawan Mard Khan and being appointed in 
about 1716 to the charge of Radhanpir, Another son, Salabat 
Muhammad Khan, was at this time deputy in Gohilwdr, where 
he did good service during the dissensions between the viceroy 
Maéhérajé Ajitsingh and the celebrated Haidar Kuli Khan, who 
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was then in the semi-independent charge of Sirat and Kambay. 
Afterwards an affray occurred between Haidar Kuali Khan’s 
troops and those of Safdar Khan and his relatives, owing to some 
trifling dispute about a water-carrier, and the Babis were forced to 
take refuge at Palanpur; but afterwards, through the mediation 
of Muhammad Firoz Jalori of Palanpur, a reconciliation between 
them and Haidar was effected, and Safdar Khan was appointed 
deputy governor of Godhréa. At this time his son Salabat 
Muhammad Khan appears to have been governor of Viramgaum, 
and Jawan Mard Khan governor of Radhanpur, while a son of 
Salabat Khan’s, named Muhammad Bahadur, was foujdér of the 
districts immediately around Ahmadabéd and afterwards was 
appointed in about a. p. 1722 to the charge of Sadra and Virpur 
in the Mahi Kantha with the title of Sher Khan. Haidar 
Kali Khan, one of the leading men of the time, was in 
1721-22 appointed viceroy of Gujarat, Haidar, who had 
at an early date resolved to become independent, was just now 
at the capital of Delhi busied in the intrigues of the times. 
During his absence his deputy Shijaat Khan oppressed 
the Babis and interfered with their land, but on their 
complaining, Haidar at once ordered their restoration. Never- 
theless the ill-feeling between the Babis and Shuajaat Khan was 
so great that he was only able to enforce a tribute of Rs. 10,000 
from Muhammad Khan Babi (then in charge of Kaira) at the 
point ot the sword. Haidar Ali in 1722, however, was compelled 
by the superior influence of Niz4m-tl-Miulk to quit Delhi for his 
government of Gijarat, where however his independent action so 
alarmed the Court of Delhi that it was judged necessary to 
supersede him by no less a person than Nizam-al-M alk himself. 
Haidar had, however, no intention of quietly vacating his post, 
but he was no match for Nizam-il-Malk, one of the first of whose 
measures was to appoint Safdar Khan Babi as his deputy. The 
Babis who had never quite forgiven Haidar’s first warfare aguinst 
them, and who somewhat feared that should he attain to supreme © 
power in the province he might despoil them of their estates, at 
once ranged themselves on the side of order and the Nizam, and 
their example, added to the general distrust felt for Haidar; 
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caused most of the local Muhammadan nobility to follow the 
same course, and Haidar was forced to forego opposition and 
retire from the province. The Nizam shortly afterwards visited 
Gijarat, but after placing his uncle Hamid Khan in authority 
as his deputy, he too returned to the capital. Tne Babis, as was 
natural, increased in power and importance and were rewarded 
for their conduct in supporting the Nizam. More troublous 
times were however at hand. In about a. pd. 1723 Mabariz-dl- 
Mulk Sarbiland Khan Bahadur was appointed vicercy and he 
appointed Shijaat Khan to act as his deputy. The Niz4m’s ungle 
and deputy Hamid Khan, however, was determined to oppose 
him by force ofarms, and was only dissuaded from open resist- 
ance by the united counsels of Safdar Khan Babi and his sons 
Salabat Kh4n and Jawan Mard Khan. He accordingly with- 
drew to Dohad on the frontier of Malwa and thence watched his 
opportunity while Siajaat Khan entered the capital and assumed 
office. Hamid Khan now invoked the aid of the Maratuds and 
finally defeated and killed Shajaat Khan, and regained possession 
of Ahmadabad, and also slew Ristam Ali Khan, the governor of 
Strat and brother to Shujaat Khan, but was obliged in return for 
their assistance to grant the chouth to the north of the Mahi river 
to Kantaji Kadam, one of the Maratha leaders, and the chouth to 
the south of that river to Pilaji Gaekwdr. During these internal 
disturbances the Babis steadily consolidated their power, and 
their alliance became a matter of the first importance to the con- 
tending parties. Hamid Khan’s usurpation caused great con- 
sternation at Delhi, and Sarbuland Khan, in about a.p. 1725, at 
the head of a large army, marched upon Gutyarat to expel him. 
Jawan Mard Khan Babi jomed Sarbuland Khan, and at this 
juncture Safdar Khan died. 
At the time of the arrival of Sarbuland Khan in the province 
Salabat Muhammad Khan had for some 
cha ke ae aaa reason or other been removed from his 
charge of Viramgaum, but Sarbuland 
Khan at once reinstated him, while he appointed Jawan Mard 
Khan to be governor of Patan. Salabat Muhammad Khan from 
his long. tenure of office at Viramgaum, coupled with the fact 
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_ that he enjoyed the jagir of Gogha, caused him to have great 
influence within the peninsula of Kathiawar, and this influence 
‘he much increased both by intervening in the internal dissen- 
sions of the province and by mediating betwixt the chiefs and the 
viceroy during malkgiri expeditions. His influence and co-opera- 
tion at this period was particularly essential to the foujdar of 
Jinagadh, whose power during the anarchy and internal dissen- 
sions of the time was rapidly declining. As an instance of his 
influence, I may here fitly notice that Jam Tamachi of Nawanagar 
was seated on the gadi principally through his aid, and the Raj of 
Halwad caused one of his kinsmen to give him a daughter in 
marriage to win him to the cause, After Jam Tamachi was 
enthroned, Salabat Muhammad Khan received in return for his 
services the three villages of Trakura, Charakhdi, and Dahiya, after- 
wards sold to Kumbhoji of Gondal by his sons Dilerkhan and 
Sher Zaman Khan, the future founders of the talukah of Bantwa, 
and these villages belong to Gondal to this day. In about 1728-290 
Asad Ali Khan, foujdér of Janagadh, died, and on his death- 
bed nominated Salabat Muhammad Khan as deputy governor of 
that fortress, Salabat Muhammad Khan, however, whose position 
at Viramgaum was most important, preferred to send his son 
Sher Khan, who was both brave and able, as his deputy, and 
though shortly after the Emperor appointed Ghulam Mahya- 
id-din, son of the deceased Asad Ali, as his successor in the 
permanent appointment, that officer found it advisable to con- 
tinue Sher Khan as his deputy. The Marathas now commenced 
to extend their ravages to Sorath, and Sher Khan Babi made 
himself so useful, that although Asad Ali Khan afterwards nomi- 
nated another deputy in his place, nevertheless through the 
viceroy’s influence Sher Khan was confirmed. 

In about 1729 Jawan Mard Khan was killed while chastising 
the excesses of the kolis of Balor, a village in his government. 
Balor was laid waste in revenge for his death, and at the 
request of Salabat Muhammad Khan, his eldest son, Kam4lad-din 
Khan, received the title of Jawan ‘Mard Khan borne by his 
father,.and with it the estates of Sami and Minjpir, while his 


second son Muhammad Anwar Khan reccived the title of Safdar 
d 


% 
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Khan and the foujdari of Radhanptr. In about the year 1730 
Udikaran, Desai of Viramgaum, was murdered by a Kasbati of 
that town named Ali Tank and Salabat Muhammad Khan was 
proceeding to investigate the matter, when he was taken ill and 
died at a villagenamed Paldi. 


Early in a.p.1730 Mir Ismail, deputy of Ghilam Mahyé-id- 
din Khan, arrived at Janagadh and took 
cont han, whoon be- charge of the foujdaéri from Sher Khan 
Khan, the titteotBahddur Babi, who retired in disgust to his jagir 
of Goghaé. In this year, however, the 
viceroy Mabiariz-til-Mulk was superseded after some fighting by 
the Maharaja Abhyesingh, who had been joined by Jawan Mard 
Khan Babi and his brother Safdar Khan. When the Maharaja 
reached Ahmadabad, Sher Khan repaired thither, and presented 
him with an elephant and was confirmed in his ancestral posses- 
sions. Jn 1732 the viceroy alarmed at the successes of Pilaji 
‘Gdéekwar, who had conquered Baroda and Dabhoi, procured 
that leader’s assassination at Dakor and shortly afterwards 
recovered Baroda, which city and district he placed under the 
government of Sher Khan Babi as foujdar. In 1783 Umabai, 
widow of Khanderio Senapati, whose servant Piliji was, marched 
at the head of an army on Ahmadabad to avenge his loss, 
Eventually, however, peace was concluded between her and the 
Maharaja and she withdrew by way of Baroda. Here Sher Khan 
drew out his forces to oppose her passage aud only suffered her 
to depart without giving battle, on her satisfying him that she 
had concluded a treaty with the viceroy. During Sher Khan’s 
absence at Baroda, Birhan-dl-Mulk, the most powerful noble of 
the Court of Delhi, obtained the grant of the jagir of Gogha 
for his protege Sohrab Khan, an ex-governor of Sarat, in spite 
of the viceroy’s confirmation of that jagir to Sher Khan. Sher 
Khan’s younger brethren who were in Gogha resisted, but were 
compelled to quit that town, and when the naib foujdar of Jina. 
gadh complained of Sohrab Khan’s appointment, Burhan-il- 
Milk managed to obtain for himself the appointment of foujdar 
of Sorath, to which he at once appointed Sohrab Khan as his 
deputy. . 
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Now Sher Khan besides Gogh had the ancestral jagir of 
Balasinor (Wadasinor) in Gijarat, and in 1734 he went on a 
visit thither, leaving Muhammad Sarbéz in command at Baroda. 
This opportunity was too good to be neglected by the Marathas, 
and Mahadaji Gaekwar (brother of Pilaji) who then held Jam- 
bisar, wrote secretly to Songadh to Daméji for aid and at once 
marched on Baroda, but the garrison refused to surrender. Sher 
Khan at once set out to relieve the town, but Mahadaji leaving 
a sufficient force to continue the investment of the place marched 
to meet him. After a stubborn conflict Sher Khan was defeat- 
ed, and forced to retire to Balasinor, while Mahadaéji Gaekwar 
returned triumphant to prosecute the siege. The garrison now 
hopeless of succour surrendered, and since that day Baroda has 
been the head-quarters of the Gaekwar family. Sher Khan now 
went to Ahmadabid, where from his gallant conduct and tried 
ability as well as from his family influence, he was high in 
favour with the deputy viceroy, and shortly afterwards was 
appointed to the important foujdari of Viramgaum (so long held 
by his father) in place of his cousin Jawan Mard Khan, who had 
made himself unpopular owing to his harshness to the Desai 
family of that town. In 1735 Sohrab Khan, foujdar of Jana- 
gadh, was killed in battle fighting with Ratansingh Bhandan, 
deputy viceroy, at Dholi near Dhandhiké, and Mohsan Khan 
Khalvi was appointed to his office, At this time, Dd&maji 
Gaekwaér through the treachery of Bhavsingh Des&i, managed to 
obtain possession of Viramgaum, and aware of the importance 
of the post, he left Rangoji there in great strength and returned 
to Gijarét. The foujd4r of Viramgaum, especially during Sala- 
bat Khan Babi’s long tenure of the office, united the ordinary 
duties of military governor and that of lord marcher, and he 
usually accompanied the milkgiri forces, or was sent on in 
advance to settle the tribute amicably. Hence on this account 
and that if the holder of Viramgaum were hostile, it would be 
difficult for the malkgiri forces to enter the peninsula, there was 
understood to be attached to this office a kind of right to collect 
the tribute of the pepinsula. Of this right the Marathas were 
not slow to avail themselves, and shortly after this conquest they 
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commenced their first collections, though the right to collect was 
by no means surrendered by the imperial viceroy, who also when 
he found an opportunity made milkgiri expeditions into Sorath. 
This occupation of Viramgaum, however, by the Marathas severed 
in a great measure the connection between the provincial viceroy 
and the Sorath foujdar, who was obliged to depend more on his 
own resources to prevent the Marathas encroaching, by collecting 
tribute from chieftains properly subordinate to him. At the same 
time in order to check the Maratha aggression, it became a 
matter of primary importance to the viceroy to have an efficient 
foujd4r at Janagadh, even though the share of the imperial 
tribute collected by such foujdar were applied to Ins own uses, 
as anything was preferable to Maratha aggrandizement. 


After the conquest of Viramgaum, Sher Khan Babi went to 
reside with his relations at Kheda, thence visiting his jagir of 
Baladsinor as often as he found convenient. 


In about 1736 Sher Khin Babi came to Ahmadabad where 
Ratansingh Bhandari, the deputy of the Maharaj’ Abhyesingh, 
entertained him most favourably, and shortly afterwards gave 


him an appointment at Pitlad, where he had some differences with 
Momin Khan. 


In about 1737 Momin Khan was appointed viceroy, but 
as he was unable to take up the appointment without the 
assistance of the local nobility, he induced Jawin Mard Khan 
Babito join him by promising him the government of Patan, 
which however Pahar Khan Jalori refused to surrender. Momin 
Khan, however, now proceeded to the capital and publicly 
assumed office. Sher Khan knowing that Momin Khan was 
not well disposed towards him, now withdrew to his jagir of 
Baélasinor, while Ratansingh Bhandaéri prepared to defend 
Ahmadabid. In this year the foujdéri of Janigadh was confer- 
red on Mir Hazabar Ah Khan in place of Mohsan Khan. 


Momin Khan now despairing of obtaining possession of Ahmad- 
abid by peaceable means, made overtures to the Marathas, and 
agreed, should they succeed in expelling the Marwadis, to grant 
them half of the revenues of Gajarat, the city of Ahmaddb4d, its 
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adjacent lands,and the port of Kambay, being alone excepted.- 
The Marathas under Rangoji now joined him as did Jawan Mard 
Khan Babi, and thus reinforced he advanced and laid siege to 
the capital. In the meantime the Mahar4j4 Abhyesingh, who 
was with the emperor, was so incensed at his supersession by 
Momin Khan that he threatened rebellion, and the courtiers 
anxious at any cost to avert his wrath, persuaded the emperor to 
again appoint him viceroy of Gijarat. This was done, but secret 
instructions were sent to Momin Kh4n to expel his partizans if 
he were able to do so, and accordingly Momin Khan pressed the 
siege of Ahmadabad. Finally in about a.v. 1738 Momin Khan 
compelled Ratansingh Bhandari to quit the capital, which he 
entered with the Marathas. During this time of anarchy the Ma- 
rathas had availed themselves of their commanding position at 
Viramgaum to make several expeditions into the peninsula to levy 
tribute, and the fonjd4r Hazabar Ali Khan had been able to do 
but little towards checking them, 


Momin Khan now governed the city jointly with the Marathas 
and rewarded Jawan Mard Khan Babiby granting him the pro- 
mised government of Patan, while on his younger brother, Zora- 
war Khan Babi, he conferred the charge of the parganah of 
Kherala. The emperor, who was just then anxious to humble 
the Rathors of Jodhpar, was so delighted at their expulsion, 
that he sent Momin Khan a sword, adress of honour, and other 
valuable articles. Sher Khan seeing that 1t would no longer be 
politic to hold aloof, paid his respects to the viceroy in company 
with Jawan Mard Khan and shortly afterwards was appointed 
deputy foujdir of Sorath in place of Mir Dost Ali, deputy of 
Hazabar Ali Khan. Sher Khan, however, did not consider it ad- 
visable to proceed to Sorath until he should have further ingra- 
tiated himself with Momin Khan, whom accordingly he accom- 
panied on a milkgiri expedition to North Gijarat. At this 
juncture Mami Khan, who had been appointed as his deputy in 
Sorsth by Hazabar Ali Khan, arrived and complained to the 
viceroy regarding his nomination of Sher Khan. Momin Khan 
put him off by saying that as neither had hitherto assumed 
charge of their duties, he would make a reference to the emperor 
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and meanwhile granting Sher Khan leave to visit his jagir at 
Gogha secretly directed him to proceed thence to Jinagadh to 
take up his appointment, Sher Khan accordingly at once pro- 
ceeded thither and relieved Mir Dost Ali and took into his 
employ all that officer’s troops and established himself so firmly 
that Mami Khan found it advisable to withdraw his pretensions 
and retire. At this juncture Hazabar Ali Khan died and the 
emperor nominated in his stead Himat Ali Khan, nephew of 
Momin Khan, to the foujdari of Sorath, and Himat Ali wrote to 
his uncle to procure for him a fitting deputy. As the Maratha 
incursions increased yearly and as Sher Khan Babi was able to 
hold his own with them, Momin Khan confirmed him as deputy: 


In the meantime the Marathas continued their incursions into 
the peninsula with more or less success, and Rangoji established 
himself at Borsad, and thus the Marathas could enter either by 
way of Viramgaum or Borsad. Sher Khan conducted the manage- 
ment of Sorath with much judgment, and while strengthen- 
ing himself in Junagadh and the immediate vicinity, yet contrived 
not to draw on himself the enmity ofthe Marathas ; and specially 
he contrived to conciliate Rangoji. 


In 1743, Momin Khan died, and Fida-id-din Khan and Momin 
Khan’s son Miftakhir Khan received an imperial order to carry 
on the government of Gujarat until a new viceroy should be 
appointed. Rangoji now conceived the idea of seizing on the 
government, and with this idea he invited Sher Khan to join him. 
Sher Khan who saw in this invitationa means of furthering his 
own ambition, at once proceeded to Borsad, and commenced 
plundering some of the Kambay villages. Rangoji offered Sher 
Khan the post of deputy viceroy should he be successful, and 
made some futile attempts to assassinate Fida-id-din Khan and 
Miftakhir Khan, but these nobles joining their forces marched 
against him, and succeeded in detaching Sher Khan from hisalliance, 
Rangoji was now defeated and eventually agreed to surrender 
both Borsad and Viramgaum, Sher Khan becoming his security. 


Sher Khan was now in a very powerful position, he had be- 
friended Rangoji, who was unaware of his treachery, while he had 
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no longer Maratha incursions to dread from Viramgaum and 
’ Borsad, and as Fid4-ad-din Khan and Miftakhir Khan were by 
no means firmly established at Ahmadabéd, he had not much to 
dread from them; however, with a view to seeing what he 
might be able to obtain as well as to see what was going on, he 
accompanied them to the capital. Atthis time, however, Damaji 
Gaekwar at the head of a large army marched to Kambay. Sher 
Khan who saw the importance of standing well with the Marathas, 
suffered Rangoji who was residing with him on parole to escape to 
Borsad, where hesoon effected a junction with Damaji and conjoint- 
ly laid siege to Pitlad. In the meantime Fid4-ad-din Khan was ex- 
tremely enraged with Sher Khan forsuffering Rangoji to escape, and 
Sher Khan, deeming it unwise under such circumstances to remain 
longer at the capital, fled to his jagir at Balasinor, whence he 
might watch events at his ease. Jawdn Mard Khan Babi, seeing 
the weakness of the viceroys, now by means of a forged order and 
a certain amount of force, contrived to usurp the control of 
Ahmadabad, and though about this time Maftakhir Khan received 
a formal appointment as viceroy from the emperor, he was unable 
to dispossess Jawan Mard Khan, and was compelled to leave the 
city and join Rangoji, and finally to withdraw to Kambay. 


Khande Rao Gaekwar, brother of Damaji, now joining Ran- 
goji, marched on Ahmadabad and demanded a restitution of their 
former rights. Jawan Mard Khan marched out to give them 
battle, and was joined by Sher Khan, but eventually Jawan Mard 
Khan thought it advisable to grant the Marathas considerable 
concessions, and peace was concluded, after which Sher Khan 
returned to Balasinor. 


In 1744 Fakhr-td-daulah was appointed viceroy. He nominat- 
ed Jawan Mard Khan as his deputy, but after a few months set 
out to take up his appointment, and on his way passed through 
Balasinor, where he was received by Sher Khan with much re- 
spect. Jawan Mard Khan determined to resist, and accordingly 
won over Sher Khan and Raisinghji of Idar to his side, and drew 
up in order of battle a few miles from the capital. At first 
Fakhr-fid-daulah was successful, but Sher Khan’s and Raisingh- 
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ji’s desertions balanced matters, and next day he was surrounded 
and taken prisoner by Safdar Khan Babi? brother of Jawan 
Mard Khan. 


Dissensions now commenced among the Marathas, and Khande 
Rio Gaekw4ér placed Rangoji in confinement at Borsad, and 
appointed Trimbak Rado Pandit as his deputy in Ahmadabad in 
place of Moro Pandit, Rangoji, however, was speedily released 
by order of Umabai, and he proceeded to Ahmadabéd and expell- 
ed Trimbak Rado, and cemented afresh his alliance with Jawan 
Mard Khan. 


Trimbak Rao, Panaji Vithal, and Fakhr-td-daulah, now seized 
on the districts to the chouth of which the Marathas were entitl- 
ed, Rangoji therefore besought aid of Sher Khan. Sher Khan 
agreed and commenced operations by plundering Mahidha and 
Naridd, and thence proceeded to Kapadwanj and advanced on 
the Marathas alone. He however got the worst of some severe 
skirmishing, and only averted defeat by negotiation. In the 
meantime hearing of Rangoji’s arrival at Balasinor, Sher Khan 
managed that very night to withdraw to Kapadwanj, and though 
pursued by Panaji and Fakhr-ud-daulah, he contrived next day 
to effect a junction with Rangoji. Subsequently in a battle fought 
with Fakhr-ud-daulah, Sher Khan was wounded, and he and 
Rangoji were forced to take shelter in Kapadwanj. Here, how- 
ever, Rangoji by a payment of Rupees 2,00,000 obtained thie 
assistance of Holkar, who was then on the Malwa frontier, and 
on hearing of his approach, Fakhr-id-daulah raised the siege of 
Kapadwanj. 


In 1747, Sher Khan and Raja Raisinghji of Idar, appear to 
have joined Fakhr-ud-daulah against Jawdn Mard Khan Babi, 
but were unsuccessful and obliged to retire from Ahmadabad, to 
which city they had laid siege ; and in the same year they joined 
their old ally Rangoji in defending Borsad, against Damaji and 
Khande Rao Gaekwar, aided by a force from Jawan Mard Khan 
Babi. Borsad however was taken after a siege of five months, 
and Sher Khan was obliged to return to Balasinor and Raisinghji 
to Idar. 
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Sher Khan had now made two. powerful enemies, namely, 
Damaji Gackwar aad Jawan Mard Khan Babi, he therefore 
deemed it advisable to retire to Jinagadh, where his wives, Laddi 
Bibi and Aman Bibi, had been carrying on the management of 
affairs for him, and accordingly in about 1748, he placed his son 
Sardar Muhammad Khan at Balasinor, and himself withdrew to 
J anagadh. 


In this year Kanoji Takpar, a Maratha leader, joining Fakhr- 
ud-daulah made a tribute-collecting expedition into Sorath, and 
besieged and took the town of Wanthali, distant about ten miles 
from Jinagadh, and desired to attack that city, but were com- 
pelled to retire without accomplishing their object. 


Sher Khan now entirely withdrew from the affairs of Gijarat, 
and endeavoured to consolidate an independent rule at Janagadh, 
and assumed the title of Bahadar Khan, and the style of Nawab. 
His assumption of this title had caused Colonel Walker (Govern- 
ment Selections No. XX XIX, new series, page 179, paragraph 37) 
to make some seridus blunders, which he aggravates by mis- 
taking Salabat Khan, Sher Khan’s father, for his, Sher Khan’s, 


son. 


It seems that after Sher Khan had arranged affairs at Juna- 
gadh on a firm basis, he once more visited Gujarat, but finding no 
adequate field there for his ambition, he returned to Janagadh. 
During his absence a Purbia named Wasant Rai got possession 
of the city of Janagadh, but was expelled by Diwan Dalpatram. 
After his expulsion, however, Wasant Rai joined Mansia Khant, 
and they contrived to seize on the Uparkot, where they main- 
tained themselves for some time by plundering the surrounding 
country, but eventually after an occupation of sbout thirteen 
months they were forced to quit that stronghold, Diwan Dalpat- 
ram died in about 1750-51, and after this a Kamdar of his 
named Jaganath Jhala rose into importance, especially in 
virtue of his being vakil of the Arabs, The Arabs, however, to 
whom arrears of pay were due, became violent, and seized on 
the Uparkot. The Naw4b, who was unable to levy tribute 
or contributions save in the immediate vicinity, was unable to 
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satisfy their demands, and accordingly had recourse to stratagem; 
to expel them. He first persuaded JagafM&th Jhalé and his‘. 
brother Radraji to join him, and then on pretence of a miulkgiri 
expedition, withdrew with his army from the city, taking Jaga- 
nath Jhal4 with him, as if with a view of making arrangements 
for the pay of the Arabs. While he was absent, Rudraji per- 
suaded the Arabs to remove all the ammunition and provision 
from the fort, saying that he would lay ina fresh stock, No 
sooner was it all removed, than he sent a secret messenger to 
the Nawab, who at once returned to the city and laid siege to 
the fort, but without success. Finally, says the author of the 
Taérikh-i-Sorath, in 1754, Shekh Muhammad Zubaidi took a sum 
of money from Jédejé Kimbhoji as the price of Dhoraji, and 
giving it tothe Arabs, expelled them from the city. Nawab 
Bahadir Khan docs not seem to have had any more internal 
dissensions to contend with, and established himsclf on an 
independent basis at Jinagadh, without interfering further in 
the affairs of Gujarat. He died in 1758, and was succeeded by 
his son Mahabat Khan, who was present in Junagadh at the 
time of his father’s death. 


Nawab Mahabat Khan was seated on the gadi by the nobles 
and chief men of Junagadh, during the 

Pia eer ee Khan, sbsence of his brother Sardér Muham- 
mad Khan at Balasinor, but his rule 


was speedily disturbod by intrigues. 


Foremost among these was one set on foot by the Nawab’s 
aunt, Bibi Sahibah Saltan, sister of the late Nawab Bahadar 
Khan, This lady had married Bahadar Khan’s cousin Shahamat 
Khan Babi, son of Sher Khan, uncle to the late Nawab, and 
had by him one son, Jafar Khan (now deceased) who had left — 
two sons, Muzafar Khan and Fatehyib Khan. Siltan Bibi was 
anxious if possible to entirely set aside Mah4bat Khan, and 
accordingly associating with her Jamaéd4r Suliman Arab and 
others, she seized on the person of the Nawab, and confining 
him in the Uparkot, proclaimed her grandson Mazafar Khén as 
Nawab, Jawan Mard Khan II, the Nawab of Sami Manjpiar, 
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observing the anarchy at Jan4gadh, and thinking that this 
would be a good opportunity to unite the two chiefdoms, led a 
large army against J andgadh, ostensibly with the design of 
freeing Mahabat Khan, but really with the intention of carrying 
him off a prisoner, and after crushing the party of Mazafar Khan 
and Fatehyab Khan, placing his son Ghazi-Gd-din Khan in 
Janagadh as his deputy, himself returning to Sami. But the 
Uparkot defied his utmost efforts, and he was forced to withdraw — 
two marches from the town, but balting there, he watched 
events. At this juncture Jadojé Kiambhoji, the heir to the 
Gondal State, who was ever anxious to exalt his own influence 
and weaken the power of Jindgadh, fearing lest the power 
should pass from the weak hands of Mahabat Khan to the vigor- 
ous rule of Jawan Mard Khan, one of the ablest and most ambi- 
tious men of the time, prevailed on that noble to retire to 
Gujarat. He also obtained the liberation of Mahabat Khan, on 
condition that the estate of Ranpir should be granted to Mizafar 
Khaén and Fatehy4b Khan in return for their renouncing all 
claim to share in the chiefdom. It was also stipulated that Bibi 
Sthibah Sdaltin should withdraw from Jtndgadh. Jadeja 
Kuimbhoji’s influence was naturally at this time paramount, and 
he managed to have the parganah of Uplet4 written over to him 
In consideration of a sum of Jd4mshai koris 55,000, which he 
advanced for the Nawab’s immediate necessities, the annual jamaé 
of the parganah payable to the Nawab being fixed at 5,000 
koris, 

At this time great anarchy reigned at Junagadh; though the 
Nawab had been liberated, he had no means to maintain a 
respectable force or to pay responsible ministers, and was forced 
to maintain his army and such state as he held, by predatory 
expeditions into the neighbouring districts, paying his soldiers 
from the booty thus obtained, and gradually established a vari- 
able tribute. But this mode of government speedily broke down. 
The troops fell into arrears, and the Arabs seized on the 
Uparkot, and vowed to hold it until their demands should be 
satisfied, while Bibi Sahibah SGlt4n seized on Verawal, from 
which however she was shortly afterwards expelled by Kazi 
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Shekh Mi4n and Malik Shahdb-dd-din, who ruled there with 
the connivance of Desai Sindarji, in complete independence, 


The Naw4b now besieged the Arabs in the Uparkot, and 
affairs were in this position when the future Diwan Amarji, then 
a youth of 18, came to Jiinagadh from Mangrol, of which place 
he was a native, in quest of service. The Naw4b promised him 
service if he could capture the Wageshwari gate, and Amarji 
who had brought with him Jamadar S4lmin and a band of Arabs 
from Porbandar, undertook to do this, and not only captured the 
Wageshwari gate, but obtained access to the Uparkot, and after 
agreeing to pay the refractory Arabs half their demand, com- 
pelled them to evacuate. The Nawab after this signal service 
employed both Amarji and Jamadar Salmin in important posts, 
and Amarji in every appointment gave satisfaction. The Nawab 
now sent him against Verdwal, and he expelled Shekh Mian, 
&c., imprisoned Siindarji Desai, and enabled the Nawab to make 
® triumphal entry. 


In about a. pv. 1764 Shekh Mian of Mangrol created disturb- 
ances in that part of the country. The Diwan Amarji accordingly 
marched against him, and after much fighting took from him 
the forts of Sil, Diwasa, Mahiari, and Bagasra, and then advanced 
on Mangrol itself, and commenced to cannonade the fort. 
Shekh Mian finding himself reduced to great straits, agreed to 
divide his parganah, and give the Nawab a half share therein, 
and on these terms peace was concluded. 


The Nawab, however, cherished enmity against his minister, 
he feared that he was becoming too powerful, and consequently 
gave ear to those who desired his ruin, and in a.v. 1767 
imprisoned both Amarji and his brothers Dalabhji and Govindji. 
His next step was to procure the assassination of Jamadar Salmin, | 
a faithful adherent of the Diwan’s, After a confinement of five 
months he fined Diwan Amarji 40,000 Jamshai koris, and released 
him and his brethren. The Minister now retired from Janagadh 
to Jetpur, and took up his residence there. Shortly after, the 
Nawab marched against Shekh Mian of Mangrol, who had been 
disturbing the country, but was unable to make any impression 
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onhim. He therefore invited Amarji to return. Immediately 
on the Diwan’s return to power, Shekh Midn agreed to restore 
the property he had plundered, and pay a fine, and to be enrolled 
among the vassals of the Janagadh State. 


After this victory, the Diw4nji marched against Satrapéda, and 
expelled the Zamindar, one Chand, a Patani Kasbati by origin, 
and took possession of the place for the Nawab, Chand retired 
for safety to Gorakhmadi, the celebrated shrine of the Kanphata 
atits. 
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In about a, p. 1768-69, Rawal Wakhtsingh of Bh4vnagar, who 
was exceedingly anxious to expel the Baria Kolis from Talaja, 
induced the Diw4nji to attack that place with him, The attack 
was made and the Diwanji who exposed himself freely was 
wounded in the leg. Eventually it was arranged that. Talaja 
should remain in the hands of the Kolis on condition that they 
should pay a fine. This fine they paid, and the troops retired. 


In a. vp. 1770 Sherzaman Khan of Bantwa, uncle of Nawa4b 
Mahabat Khan, attacked Janagadh, but was compelled to retire. 
In this year Wait Kampo of Jetpur requested Amarji to join 
him in attacking Dilkhaniyah in the Gir Forest, then a baunt of 
outlaws, robbers and banditti. Amarji agreed, and proceeding 
thither, they stormed the place, and scattered the outlaws after 
much slaughter. | 


While the army was still at Dilkhaniy4h, Pir Khan Sarwani, 
and Saon4 Khokhar, Kasbatis of Katiané, represented that 
they had handed Kutiana over to Hashim Khan considering him 
‘tobe ason of Nawab Bahadir Khan, but that he was sorely 
oppressing the people, and that they feared lest he might surrender 
the town to Rand Sultanji of Porbandar, who was now very 
powerful. On hearing this, Amarji at once marched to Kitian4, 
and laid siege to that town, and undermined and blew up one of 
the principal bastions. Hashim Khan now sned for peace, and 
received Majhevadi in jagir after surrendering Kutiana, which town 
Amarji placed under the charge of his younger brother Govindyi, 
and afterwards went ona tribute-collecting expedition in, the 
neighbouring districte, 


88 
Shortly after this he led an expedition against the Mianae of 
M4lid, whom he chastised and fined, and then marched against 
the Babri4s, whom he also humbled. Onthis occasion he met 
with some opposition from the Kasbatis of Una, and finally 
carried off some of the sons of the chief Kasbati Shekh Tahir as 
prisoners to Junagadh, 


All this time Jadej4é Kambhoji of Gondal, though he had 
obtained the valuable parganahs of Dhordji and Upletd, feared 
much that Amarji would not let him enjoy them peaceably, but 
would endeavour to retake them. He was therefore anxious to 
poison the ear of the Nawab against him, and succeeded in con- 
vincing Mahabat Khan that Amarji was becoming too powerful, 
and that he aimed at sovereign rule and would eventually depose 
him. As soon as the Nawab was prejudiced against Amarji, 
Kimbhoji secretly obtained his permission to attack him with 
the aid of the Maratha forces which were then in the province. 
Agreeably to this design, the combined forces of Kimbhoji and 
the Marathas attacked the Diwan’s army then camped at Wala- 
samdi, but without success, and when the Diwan drew up in order 
of battle, Kumbhoji seeing that he had made an error, withdrew 
from the opposite camp. The Tarikh-i-Sorath says that this 
conspiracy was principally got up by Bamanioji of Chatrasah, 
and that the Diwan consequently led his army to Chatrdsah 
to chastise him. But Bamanioji averted his wrath by the 
payment of a large fine, and by promises to cabal no more agaiust 
him, . 


In a. p. 1774 Merfman Khawas, Karbhari of Jam Jasaji of 
Nawanagar, invited the Diwan Amarji to co-operate with him in 
chastising the Okhi Waghers. To this request the Diwan 
assented, and putting his troops in motion, speedily arrived 
before the fort of Positra, which place was a perfect storehouse 
of plunder both from the neighbouring countries by land, and 
from all vessels passing that way by sea, Henow sprung a mine, 
and immediately after carried the place by assault, and acquired 
enormous booty. Ere the Diw4n had returned from this expedi- 
tion, and while he was still in Okha, Nawab Mahabat Khan died, 
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after a reign of nearly sixteen years and a quarter. His death 
took place in April 1775, 


On hearing this news the Diwan at once returned to J anagadh, 

and seated Hamid Khan, then a boy of 

jou Khan, icht years of age, in his father’s seat ; 

and immediately after making proper 

arrangements for carrying on the government, he went on 4@ 

mulkgiri expedition, and collected tribute ; and in this year he 
first levied tribute from the country of Jhalawar. 


Now the name of Hamid Khan’s mother was Sdabhan 
Kunwar. This foolish lady was induced to join a party of 
conspirators, headed by Mikhtér Khén and Edal Khén of 
Bantwa, and to sanction a rebellion which they raised during 
Diwan Amarji’s absence. ‘Their first step was to corrupt 
the Kasbatis of Wanthali, and thus they obtained possession 
of that fort. But ere their rising had become dangerous, 
Diwan Amarji hastened thither by forced marches. Ere he 
could reach Wanthali, the rebels invited Abu Rai and Mahipat 
Rao, the Sabah of Ahmad4bid (who happened at that time 
to be collecting tribute in the neighbourhood), to’ join them. 
On hearing this, the Diwanji marched against the Marathas, 
They, finding themselves not sufficiently strong to oppose him, 
made peace, and handed over to him the tribute they had 
collected, and entrusted to him the collection of the remainder. 
The Diwaén now concentrated his attack on Wanthali, and 
speedily reduced the place, only sparing Mukhtar Khan’s life 
on account of his family connection with the Nawab. Mukhtar 
Khan accordingly retired in disgrace to Bantwa. 


In about a.p. 1776-77 the Subahdars of the Peshw4 and 
Gaekwar named Amrat Rao and Thoban respectively, joined 
forces, and entered the province to collect tribute, but were met 
by the Diwan Amarji and his army near Jetpur, and a fierce 
combat ensued, in which the historian of Sorath claims victory 
for the Diwan, and says that “ the Marathas turned their backs.” 
But it seems probable that the issue of the battle was doubtful ; 
next day through the mediation of Wala Kanthad of Jetpar, and 
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J adeja Kimbhoji of Gondal, peace was concluded. An interview 
was arranged, and presents exchanged, aud the Maratha force 


returned to Ahmadabad, where shortly after his return Amrat 
Rao was assassinated by an Arab. 


The Morbi chieftain, whose name was W4ghji, now invited 
Diwan Amarji to join him in an expedition to W4gad. The 
Diwén assented, and the united armies crossed the Ran, and 
captured the villages of Pdlansw4 and Kerianagar. The Rao 
now by sending valuable presents and polite messages, averted 
further war; and the Diwan and Waghii recrossed the Ran. 


About the close of a. p. 1777 Jiw4ji Shamraj Subahdar on behalf 
of the Gaekwér entered the ‘province at the head of an army to 
collect tribute, and camping at Amreli, endeavoured to establish 
himself there on an independent footing, and with this view 
attempted to conquer some of the adjacent territory. But the 
Diwan Amarji perceiving that such a neighbour would prove 
very troublesome, at once marched against him. Jiwaji was soon 
so harassed by the constant attacks of the Diwan’s forces that he 
was forced to shut himself up in the fort of Amreli, and stand a 
siege. But the Diwan pressed the siege so hotly that he was 
compelled to surrender the place, and to quit the province. The 
Diwan after this surrender demolished the Amreli fort. 


Shekh Mian of Mangrol; who was an ambitious and turbulent 
man, now commenced exciting disturbances at Mangrol, and the 
Diwan sent his own brother Dalabhji against him, and hostilities 
between Dilabhji and Shekh Mian continued for several months 
with equal fortune. In June 1778, the mother of Raghanathji, 
Ranchodji, &c., and the. wife of Diwan Amarji, died at Janagadh. 
Shekh Mian took advantage of this occasion to come to terms, 
and accordingly paid the Diwanji a visit of condolence at 
Janagadh, and on promising to offend no more, his past excesses 
were overlooked. 


At the close of a. D. 1778, Fatehsingh Rao Géekwar, anxious 
to retrieve the disaster which had befallen his lieutenant Jiw4pi 
Sh4mraj, invaded the peninsula at the head ofa large and well 
appointed army, and advanced as far as Jetpir. Here, however, 


Al 


some of the neighbouring chieftains intervened, and the Gaekw4r, __ 


abandoning his design of avenging himself, sent to the Diwanji 
handsome dresses of honour, and further forgave him the 
jamabandi in arrear. He again invaded the province in A. D. 1779 
with a similar intent, but finding himself unable to cope with 
Diwan Amarji, was compelled to retire without accomplishing 
his purpose. 


About this time Rana Saltanji of Porbandar, at the instigation 
of his minister, a Lohana named Premji, commenced disturbances 
in Barda, and the Diw4nji, with a view to checking this in the 
bud, marched at once against him, but the Rana conscious of 
his own inferiority, averted his wrath by timely submission, and 
by presenting him with certain costly articles which had fallen 
into his hands from a vessel wrecked on his coast, together with. 
a tribute in excess of the usual amount. 


While the Diwan’s forces were still in this direction, Jadeja 
Kimbhoji of Gondal represented that certain Sindhis, headed 
by one Malik Muhammad and others, resided in the forts of 
Devra and Khagasri, and thence ravaged his parganahs, which 
he said in fact were those of Jinagadh, and besought the 
Diwan to expel them. Diwan Amarji, reinforced from Kitiana 
by the forces of his younger brother Govindji, marched against 
the forts in question, and took them, expelling the Sindhis. In 
this year a. p. 1780 there was some scarcity in Kathiawar, but 
it was fortunately of but short duration. 


In 1782 a. p.the Diwan led an army against Shekh Tahir, 
the Kasbati of Und and Delwad4, and conquered these places, 
granting two villages in inaém to Shekh Tahir. After the 
conquest, he left a Banswara Nagar named Parbhashankar as 
foujdar there, and the Tarikh-i-Sorath says of him that he, after 
much trouble, “rooted out the stock of the accursed Babrias 
and reduced them to submission and obedience,” so that it would 
seem that though Shekh Tahir ruled at the capital of this 
parganah, many of the villages were held by Babriés, The 
prowess of Parbhashankar was so great that the above quoted 
history rclates that both the Habshi of Muzafarab4d (Jafarabad) 
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and the Faringhi of Div feared Parbhashankar greatly, and were 
obliged to be constantly on the alert lest he should attack them. 


Hitherto the administration of Diwan Amarji had been a 
brilliant series of successes. Through him Jan4gadh had become 
the premier state in the province, and he had both revived the 
old foujdars’ right of tribute, and withheld payment of tribute 
to the Gaekwar, whose officers he had on more than one occasion 
signally humbled. He had reduced the neighbouriug chieftains 
to submission, had conquered many of the separate holdings 
held by kasbatis or thanahdars of the Moghal Empire, who on 
the dissolution of the imperial power had become independent, 
and added their estates to the Jinagadh dominions, and his 
alliance was courted by all the neighbouring chieftains. It is 
possible that he may have even dreamed of himself becoming 
the monarch of Sorath, though at present he considered it wise 
to continue wielding the real power during Hamid Khan’s 
minority, and contended himself with exercising authority in his 
name. However this may be, he had no doubt raised the Babi 
kingdom of Junagadh to a higher pre-eminence than it had 
previously reached, but in doing so he had made several bitter foes. 
The most dangerous of these was J adeja Kumbhoji of Gondal, 
a daring, able andambitious man, who saw that while Amarji 
lived, his hold on the parganahs of Dhordji and Upleta could 
never be reckoned secure. He never relaxed intriguing against 
the minister, and formed combination after combination to crush 
him, all of which however proved unsuccessful, until by insidious 
suggestions to Nawab Hamid Khan he prompted him to procure 
his assassination. Kumbhoji now found an excellent opportunity 
to form a league against Amarji, and persuaded Meraman K hawas, 
the powerful minister of Nawanagar, to unite with him and Rana 
Saltanji of Porbandar (whom the Diwan had recently humbled) 
to crush the power of Amarji. 


With this intent the three confederates aud other petty chief- 
tains in a.p, 1782 poured their forces into the Kutiana district, 
and commenced to harry the villages and carry off the crops. 
The Diwanji, however, was not a whit dismayed, and marched 
to Jetpir against them. At this time it so happened that 
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Meraman Khawas’ army, and that of the Zamindars, was encamped 
on the southern bank of the river Bhadar. Foreseeing that it 
would be difficult to cross the Bhadar with an active enemy in 
his neighboured, Meraman Khawas sent wakils to amuse the 
Diwan, while secretly he re-crossed the Bhadar and retired to 
Panchpipla, where he entrenched himself. The Diwanji, however, 
pursued him thither, and a battle was fought in which the Diwén 
obtained some advantage. The force of Man4ji Gaekwar (brother 
of Fatehsing Rao) however was in the neighbourhood, and 
Merfman Khawas besought its aid, and Manaji assenting, the 
Diwan deemed it prudent to retire. In the battle of Panchpipla, 
Shekh Mian of Mangrol fought on the side of the Diwan, and in 
the language of the local history “ flashed hke lightning on the 
threshing floor of the enemy.” 


In spite however of the aid of the Gaekwar army, the Zamin- 
dars and Meraman dared not pursue him, but contended them- 
selves with storming the fort of Devra, a task which they easily 
accomplished, and after destroying the fortifications and plunder- 
ing the place, the Gaekwér army returned to Baroda. This was 
the signal for the dissolution of the league, MerAman Khawas - 
returned to Nawanagar, and Rana Saltanji and Kimbhoji to 
their respective capitals. 


The Diwan, however, gave them but little time to repose, he 
first attacked Rana Sultanji and laid waste his territory. 
‘Meraiman Khawas, fearing his turn might be the next, propitiated 
the minister with apologies and payments, and actually sent a 
force to work under his orders against his former allies. Heavy 
tribute, and a fine was exacted from the Rand, who was also 
compelled to repair the fort of Devra at his own cost. 


Then the Diwan sent a force to collect the tribute of Jhalawar 
and Gohilw4r, and proposed on his return to crush Jadeja 
Kimbhoji. 

It, however, fell out that Nawab Hamid Khan, who was 
desirous of returning to the pleasures of the capital, and who 
resented the supremacy of Amarji, in 4.D. 1784, feigning 
sickness, left the army and returned to Jinagadh. Kambhoji 
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perceiving his opportunity, induced the Nawab to be his guest 
at Gondal for a night on his way, and on the Nawab consenting, 
he used so well all the arts of which he was master to poison 
the ears of the young chief against his minister, that he 
induced him to plot the assassination of the Diw4n. In this 
matter Kimbhoji not only bribed lavishly all the Nawab’s 
confidants, but he promised to pay the Nawab himself a sum of 
three lakhs of J4mnagar koris when the death of the Diwan should 
be announced to him. A conspiracy was soon set on foot, and 
when the Diwdnji returned to Jandgadh in Mareh 1784 to 
celebrate the Holi-festival, it was resolved to put the plan in 
execution, Accordingly the widow of the late Nawab Mah4bat 
Kh4n invited him to her palace on pretence of showing him the 
jewels and trousseau of the daughter of the Nawab of Radhan- 
pur, and while there he was put to death on the 6th March 1784, 
and his relations in Jandégadh, viz., his brother Dilabhji, his son 
Ranchodji and others, were imprisoned, 


But the Arab Jamidars and others who owed much to the 
late Diw4n, did all in their power to mitigate the severity 
of their imprisonment. The army of the Gdekwa4r, under the 
command of Morir Rao Gaéekwar, was at this time in Gohil- 
war, and with it was Ripoji Sindhia, a cousin of Mahadaji 
Sindhié, with whom the late Diwd4n had been personally ac- 
quainted. They on the entreaties of the relations of the murder- 
ed man and others, marched to Dhandhisar about eight miles 
from Jundégadh, and called upon the Nawéb to release the rela- 
tions of Amarji whom he had placed in confinement. The Arab 
Jamadars, also despairing of being paid their arrears, confined 
the Nawéb to his palace until their claims should be satisfied. 
Under this pressure the Naw4b was forced to yield, and after a 
month’s confinement he released the relations of his late 
minister, 


As soon as the vigorous hand of Amarji was cold in death, the 
neighbouring zamindars seized on the opportunity to encroach, 
and Rawal Wakhtsingh of Bhavnagar expelled the Junagadh 
thénah recently placed in M&hawa and took possession of that 
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place, snd shortly afterwards obtained possession of Loliané, 
Patna, and Saldi. 


The G4éekwar’s army remained at Dhandhisar until the Naw4b — 
should promise satisfaction to the family of the murdered 
minister, and finally in a.p. 1784 an arrangement was drawn up, 
which it is unnecessary to quote here at length, whereby 
certain villages were granted to them, and certain parganahs 
mortgaged to them until the debt of 60 lakhs of Jamshai koris 
due to the Divan Amarji should be repaid to them. This agree- 
ment was drawn up through the intervention of the Gaekwar, 
and the securities were certain Syads, and Arab and Sindhi — 
Jamadars, In addition to this Raghtnathji, son of the deceased 
minister, was appointed minister. The Gaekwar forces now 
retired, but the Arabs kept the Nawab confined to his tents, 
which were pitched near the Wanthali gate of the town, until 
security should be given them for the payment of their arrears 
of salary. The Nawab, however, evaded their vigilance in dis- 
guise, and returning to the city, commenced to cannonade his 
refractory troops, and a compromise was arranged whereby half — 
their demands were paid and the rest were cancelled by them. 


The deceased Diw4n’s brother Dilabhji and others of the 
family, seeing that intrigues were afoot to oust Raghinathji, 
retired with their families to Jetpir, whence Dilabhji left for 
Und. Shortly after this the Naw4b induced the garrison of 
Verawal (which was in the hands of the Diwan Raghinéthji) to 
side with him, and they delivered over the fort and expelled 
Ragianathji, who then joined his uncle at Jetpar. The Nawab’s 
advisers now counselled him to deprive the Diwén’s family of 
the parganahs, &c., in their possession, and accordingly in 1785 
the thanahdar of the Diw4n was driven away from Sutrapédé, 
but Mehta Parbhashankar proceeded thither, and reinstated the 
Diwan’s rule, and Ranchodji (the author of the Tarikh-i-Sorath) 
was installed then in command, but he was expelled shortly after 
Govind)i, another brother of the late Diwan Amarji, was at this 
time forced to quit Janagadh, and he joined the rest of his family 
at Jetpir. The Nawab now used every effort to corrupt Parbhé- — 
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shankar, and he, seeing the fortunes of the house of Amarji 
fallen so low, finally accepted the Nawab’s overtures and drove 
Dalabhji from Und. Dalabhbji first went to Dhordji and then 
joined the rest of his family at Jetpor. Here Jadejé Kimbhoji, 
whose constant aim was to foment dissensions in Jindgadh and 
weaken the power of the Nawab, so that the parganahs of 
Dhoréji and Upleta might remain in his hands, now made polite 
overtures to the late Diwan’s family, and offered them every 
assistance. 

Meanwhile in a.p. 1786, the jamadars of the mercenaries, 
(Arabs, Sindhis, and others,) finding the control of Diwan 
Amarji removed, endeavoured to become independent. <A band 
of Sindhis seized upon Wanthali, while Jamadars Karamsh4h, 
Gialshah, &c., held the Rang-Mahal palace at Jan4gadh. The 
Nawab, by a secret understanding with some of the Arabs, pro- 
cured the assassination of Jamadar Gilshah, and effected the 
expulsion of Jamadar Karamshah, &c., from Junagadh. They 
at once repaired to Wanthali, where the Sindhi rebels received 
them with open arms. From this strong position the Nawab 
endeavoured in vain to dislodge them, though at one time he 
made overtures to Lohana Premji, Karbhari of the Rana of 
Porbandar, to assist him. But the negotiation fell through, and 
finally, the Nawab was obliged to solicit Diwa4ns Dulabhyi and 
Raghinathji to return to his service and take office, and in this 
year the Nawab married the daughter of Nawab Ghazi-ud-din 
Khan of Sami-Munjpir at Morbi, with much pomp. 

No sooner were the Diwans Dilabhji and Raghianathji re- 
stored to power, than they proceededto subdue the refractory 
throughout the Nawab’s dominions. At this time it so fell out 
that Sangji Réizadah, the Zamindar of Chorwar, was slain in 
battle at Malia, and the Rana of Porbandar, on pretence of being 
related to him, and by agreeing to pay the demands of the 
meroeneries, obtained possession of the place, and in a.p. 1788 
he surprised and captured the fort of Verawal. The Nawab 
with his ministers now proceeded in person to quell these dis- 
turbances, and after a gallant resistance, captured the fort of 
Chorwar.’ On this oocasion Jadeja Kambhofi of Gondal served 
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with the Nawab’s forces and obtained permission that Mokaji 
Raizadah, the zamindar of Chorwar and his family, should be 
allowed to retire to Dhoraji without molestation. The Nawab 
next proceeded to Verawal, which place also he soon made him- 
self master of, and then proceeded to levy tribute. . This done, 
and funds being collected, he marched to chastise the Rana of 
Porbandar, and compelled him to pay @ nazaranuh and fine, and 
thus purchase his forbearance. The Kasbatis of Satrapada, who 
had previously expelled the Diwan Ranchodji from thence at the 
Nawab’s instigation, had now thrown off his yoke, and held the 
whole parganah in their hands. They were now driven forth, 
and the Diwan Ranchodji reinstated in the command there. 
Misunderstandings now sprung up between the Nawab and Diwan 
Ranchodji, and the latter for a period of six months retired from 
office, but after that time he at the urgent solicitation of the 
Nawab returned to power. While, however, the misunderstand- 
ing lasted, «.¢e. in about 1787 a.p. J&dejaé Kumbhoji of Gondal 
contrived to obtain awriting from the Nawab permanently 
granting him in perpetuity* Gondal and Jetalsar, Meli and 
Majethi, Lath and Bhimora, as well as the parganah of Sarsai 
and Champarda in consideration of the sum of three ]akhs.of 
Jamshai koris which he had lent the Nawab in a.v. 1774 and 
which the Nawab was unable to repay him. 


In the meantime Daghoji Raéizidah, Zamindar of Kesoj, enter- 
taining a large body of mercenaries, commenced to plunder the 
adjacent villages and finally ventured to attack and plunder the 
town of Bantwa. On this Edal Khan and Mukhtiar Khan Baébi 
besought aid from Diwan Raghunathji, who despatched his uncle 
Dilabhji and his brother Ranchodji to their aid, and they joining 
the Babis of Bantwa, fought several times with Daghoji and 
finally compelled him to sue for peace and restore the plunder 
of Bantwa, and also pay a fine. Finally, Daghoji being unable 
to pay the arrears of his mercenaries, was compelled to sell the 
fort and town of Kesoj to the Nawab for a lakh of Jamshai koris 
in a.p. 1788. 


* Gondal was an original possession of Kumbhoji’s, but what he now Pro. 
bably obtained from the Nawab was a formal admission of his rights, 
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At this time the pay of the Arab soldiery was much in arrears, 
and as the Nawab would not defray their demands, the Arabs 
confined him strictly to the Rang Mahal palace. The Nawab, 
however, eluded their vigilance, and collected a force outside the 
city and ignominiously expelled the rebellious Arabs. The new 
conquest of Chorwar, too, was held by other Arab mercenaries 
until their salary in arrears should be paid, but as no attempts 
were made to satisfy them, they issued thence and commenced 
to ravage the country. Samalji, maternal uncle of the local 
historian Ranchodji, was sent with a force tovtigeorwar to check 
them, and at this time, viz., early in a.p. 179 Diwam Govindji 
died. Jn this year hail fell, and did much dn We to thie crops. 
Next year, viz. a.D. 1791, the peninsula wasingp:ed by faynine, 
which was aggravated by a severe outburst da’ Syall-pox which 
caused terrible loss of life. All these misfortuner¥gre heightén- 
ed at Chorwar by the ravages of the Arabs, but i eopfkere fihally 
dislodged and the fort recovered, and Diwdn, _ dh:vdji was 
placed in command there. In this year Jamada "ils re Sindhi 
came in command of the Giekwar’s forces to kh the hte, and 
laid waste the country as far as Verdwal, but’ yi t to the 
famine and sickness, &c., was able to levy but lit mh, RFinally, 
when on his return in a.p. 1792 he passed within eig, Ygniles of 
Junagadh, the Junagadh forces attacked him. In tyfrleonflict 
which ensued Jamadar Hamid was slain and his forces compelled 
to beat a hasty retreat. 

Although the Junagadh State had been greatly benefited by 
the conquests and good management of the late Diwan Amarji, 
and his brothers’ and sons’ good administration after him, never- 
theless Nawab Hamid Khan was ever distrustful of them, and 
ready to listen to the suggestions of their enemies. Amongst 
these were Jadejé Kumbhoji of Gondal, who preferred to see 
them in opposition to, rather than in concert with, the Nawab ; 
and numerous intriguing persons of the official class at the capital 
who desired to enjoy the sweets of office. Accordingly in 
a.v. 1798 the Nawab, at the advice of Kali4nu Seth and others of 
Jinagadh, imprisoned the Diwan Raghinathji, his brother 
Morarji, Parbhashankar, Dy4lji, and other Nagars, and plunder- 
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ed their houses, and thus obtained all their wealth. In the 
" meantime their brother Ranchodji openly went iuto rebellion, 
and captured both Kodinar and Patan. After an imprisonment 
of six mouths the Nawab put to death Parbhashankar and Dyalji, 
whe were the principal agents of the Diwan’s family, but released 
both Raghtnathji and Morarji without any fine. Ranchodji 
now entered the service of the Jam and obtained the parganahs 
of Pardhari and Atkot in jagir. Ddalabhji retired to Bhavnagar, 
where he received four villages injagir. The son of Govindji, 
who was named Mangalji, was of tender age, and most of his 
property was confiscated by way of fine, but afterwards he for a 
short time served Rana Sultanji of Porbandar, and afterwards 
Jam Jasaji with a regiment of cavalry. The Nawab now, at 
the instigation of Kalian Seth, who was a Wania by caste, 
exacted a fine of 10 lakhs of Jamshai koris from the Nagar and 
Somparah Brahmans of Jinagadh, aud Kaliin Seth and Mad- 
havrai Khishalrai, a Nagar of Gujarat, were appointed joint 
ministers. In a.p, 1794 Rawal Wakhtsingh of Bhavnagar 
chastised the Kathis of Chital, although they were dependents of 
Junagadh, and expelled the Junagadh thanah from that town, 
After a short time dissensions arusc between Kaliin Seth and 
Madhavrai, and the latter fleeing from Junagadh, seized on the 
town of Wanthali. The Nawab now asked the Diwan Raght- 
nathji for aid, and he sent his brother Ranchodji with a force 
against Madhavrai, who now surrendered the fort and went to 
Gondal, Ranchodji returning to Nawanagar. 

In June 1795, Prince Bahadur Khan was born, his 
mother being Rajkiuwarbai. In 1796 Jamadar Fateh Mu- 
hammad, the Bhij minister, invaded Halar with a large 
army. Meraman Khawas entreated the assistance of the 
Nawab, who joined him with a large army at the village 
of Dhensaré under Morbi. Kalian Seth, who was now Diwan of 
Janagadh, accompanied the army, but peace was concluded 
through the efforts of the Raj Sahib of Halwad, Diwan Raghu- 
nathji on behalf of Nawanagar, and Kalian Seth on the part of 
Jandgadh, and the Kachh army retired without doing further 


damage. 
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The Nawab Sahib now resolved to chastise Rawal Wakhtsingh 
of Bhavnagar, who had seized on Rajilé and Kiindla, and accord- | 
ingly he proceeded thither with a large army which was soon 
swelled by the malcontents against Bhavnagar. At first 
he was successful, capturing Kundla from the Bhavnagar 
Thaénahdér Moréayji, son of Diw4n Dilabhji, and after a gallant 
resistance he also conquered the fort of Rajala, taking K4yabhai 
Gohil prisoner. Thence he advanced into Bhavnagar territory, 
and laid waste the country as far as Waral, where Wakhatsinghji 
met him, anda doubtful battle was fought, but the Nawab 
thought it advisable to retire towards Chital and Lathi. This 
retreat was made, it is said, at the advice of Kalian Seth, and 
greatly discouraged the Junagadh troops and their Kathi allies, 
while it elated the Bhavnagar army, which advanced to the 
southern frontier of Dhasaé within easy distance of the Nawab’s 
camp at Jharkhia. Here battle was joincd, and though both 
sides fought with great constancy for a whole day without either 
army gaining the advantage, Kalia4n Seth advised the Nawab to 
conclude peace with Rawal Wakhatsingh. Peace was now con- 
cluded on the bases of a payment by Rawal Wakhatsingh of one 
lakh and fifteen thousand rupees and the cession of the parga- 
nahs of Kandla and Rajila by the Nawab. This happened in 
a. pv. 1796. Kalian Seth was much blamed for his cowardly 
counsel by the Junagadh nobles, and was shortly after much 
harassed by the soldiery for the payment of their arrears of salary. 


About this time Malia was wrested from the Hati grasia of 
that place and added to the crown possessions of Jandgadh. Now 
Shivram Gardi had entered the province in a. p. 1795 and levied 
treble the amount of tribute usually collected, as he was un- 
opposed, as was usual by the Junagadh forces. Amin Sahib, son 
of Jamaddér Hamid, who had been killed near Jinagadh in 
a. D..1792 during Divan Raghinathji’s tenure of power, observing 
the dissensions of the chiefs and the weakness of Junagadh, 
obtained permission from the Gaekwar to lead an army into the 
peninsula and to take revenge for his father. Accordingly in 
a. Dp. 1798 he led a force against Majhevadi, about seven miles from 
Junagadh, and broke down the battlements of the fort with his 
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cannon, and only returned after he had levied a triple tribute as 
had been done by Shivram Gardi. 

This inroad straitened the resources at Kalian Seth’s disposal 
for paying the troops more than ever, and witha view to employ- 
ing them and at the sume time of raising funds, he led them 
against Dhandhalpir in the Panchal, which fort was defended by 
Godad Khavad. But he miscalculated his strength, the K athis 
harassed his camp with constant sallies, and their kinsmen in 
the neighbouring villages cut off all supplies until the Jinagadh 
forces were forced to retire. The troops now became very 
clamorous against Kalid4n Seth, who was forced to take them to 
Kiitiana, and thence ravage the surrounding districts of Porban- 
dar, Drapha, and Halar, and thus defray their demands, Kalian 
Seth now appears to have thought of rebellion, and he was joined 
at Katid4né by Makhtidr Khan Babi of Bantwa, and their 
ravages extended far and wide, until the Nawdb became appre- 
hensive that they might attack him in fondeadh where accord- 
ingly astrict guard was kept. The Nawab now sent to Nawa- 
nagar to Diwan Raghinathji for aid, and that minister came to 
assist him, and summoned also his brother Ranchodji from 
Porbandar to join him. Ranchodji acted with promptness and 
decision; he first marched against Mukhtiar Khan Babi and 
forced him to withdraw from his alliance with Kalian Seth and 
sue for peace, and then laid siege to Kutiana. After a short 
seige he took that important town in a. pv. 1802, capturing 
Kalian Seth and his family. Kalian-Seth shortly afterwards 
died in captivity. 

Diwan Raghinathji now, entrusting the charge of Katiana to 
his brother Kanchodji, set out in company with Kanwar Dewoji 
of Gondal on a tribute levying expedition, and proceeding to 
Jhalawar, collected tribute as far as Limbdi. During his 
absence, Ranchodji compelled the garrisons of Und and Chorwért 
(which places were held by the adherents of Kalian Seth) y 
evacuate those forts and hand them over to the custody of the 
Nawab, He then marched to join the Diwan Raghinathji at 
Limbdi. 

In a. D. 1803 Ranchodji again sallied forth with an army to 
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collect tribute, and levied double the usual amount in Jhélawar, 
where however he was opposed, though ineffectually, by Shivram 
Gardi on the part of the Gaekwar. 


At this time Mikand Réo Gdekwar, who commanded the 
forces of the Gaekwar at Amreli, rebelled against his sovereign, 
and to raise funds imprisoned the Wasawad desayas. Ranchodji, 
however, at the request of the desayas, released them and expelled 
Mikand Rao from Amrelli. 


In a. v. 1804 Babaji Apaji, the Diwan of the Gdéekwa4r govern- 
ment, entered the peninsula with a large army, and commenced 
to levy three times what Shivram Gardi had levied: neverthe- 
less, though Ranchodji was not strong enough to engage him 
in a pitched battle, he compelled him to raise the siege of 
Wanthali, and harassed him so much that he restored the 
written bonds and promises to pay tribute which he had 
extorted from the villages for exorbitant amounts, and took only 
tribute according to the custom of the country. The Tarikh-i- 
Sorath however admits that from the time of Babaji, the tribute 
of Kathiawar was trebled. 


Diwan Raghfnathji apparently now found it necessary to re- 
main in Jimagadh to counteract the intrigues of those evilly 
disposed to him, and consequently usually entrusted the com- 
mand of the forces to his brother Ranchodji, who in 1805 levied 
tribute as far as Rajkot in one direction and the Sarvaiyé country 
in the other. The Nawab in this year mortgaged the parganah 
of Kutiané to Diwan Raghfnuathji and sent him thither. 


In a.p. 1806, after the departure of the Diwan Raghfnathji for 
Kiaitianaé, the other officials of the Nawab dared not for fear of 
B&baji Apdji take an army to levy tribute, and in the cold 
weather of 1807 Colonel Walker accompanied Babaji Apéji’s 
force and concluded the permanent settlement of the tribute of 
the Kathidwar Chieftains, It seems that Vithal R4o, the Gaek- 
war's Diwan, was very hostile to the Diwan Raghinathji, but 
rolonel Walker befriended him and the family of Diw4n Amarji. 
Colonel Walker remained in the province till 1809, and in 1811 
_ Nawab Sahib Hamid Khan died. 
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Hamid Khan was succeeded by his son Bahadir Khan, who was 

Nawab Séhib Bahédur then 18 years of age. He was brought 
Ebay, a.p. 1611-1840. up at Patan, and was brought to Janagadh 
by Kéhéndés and Jamadér Omar Mtkhésam and Azam Beg 
Chela and seated on his father’s throne. After this Jamadar 
Omar Mikhésam became a man of great influence in the Nawab’s 
dar bar. 

Shortly after the accession of Nawab Sahib Bahédir Khan, 
Omar Mikh4sam and other chief men of Jinaigadh came to 
Katiana and besought the Diwan Sahib Raghinathji to take up 
the post of Diwan, and after some hesitation he accepted the 
appointment. In a.p. 1812 the English and Gaekwaér armies 
marched against Nawanagar and humbled the Jam, and immedi- 
ately after this they advanced on Jinagadh, and encamping at 
Lalwad, about eight miles from Junagadh, demanded a nazarénéh 
by way of succession duty from Nawab Bahadtr Khan. Diwan 
Raghinathji, on his part, strengthened the fort and prepared for 
a sicge. When, however, the Diwan met Captain Carnac and 
Gangadhar Shastri, he saw at once the importance of being on 
good terms with the British and Gaekwar Governments, and 
accompanied Captain Carnac and Gangadhar Shastri to Amreli 
(where he was invited by the latter to attend his wedding with 
Vithal Rao Dewaji’s daughter) with a view of arranging relations 
between Jindgadh and the Governments in question. The 
enemies of the Diwan Raghfinathji took advantage of this absence 
of his at Amreli, to prejudice the Naw4b Sahib against him, and 
persuaded him that Reghinathji was about to sacrifice his inter- 
ests to the British and Gaekwar Governments, and caused him to 
write secretly to the Gaekwa4ri authorities saying that they should 
now leave off negotiations, as the Diwan was opposed to any 
terms being arranged, but that afterwards he (the Nawab) would 
agree to whatever they wished. On being shown this, Diwan 
Raghianathji saw that further negotiation was now impossible, 
and accordingly he left Amreli and returned to Janagadh. 
Having arrived here, he and his brother Ranchodji had an inter- 
view with the Nawab’s mother Rajkunwarbai, who in reality con- 
ducted all important State matters, and asked her whether they 
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should comply or not with the Gaekwar’s demand. She replied, 
at the advice of her counsellers, in a loud voice and said, “ We 
“will not give even a span’s breadth of land, but if it be abso~ 
* lutely necessary to pay a moderate nazaranah in money, it 
will not matter.” 


On hearing this the Diwan Raghdnathji, who had apparently 
pledged himself to cede a few villages, threw up office and retired 
from the Ministry. Immediately on his withdrawal from power, 
Vithal Réo Dewaénji commenced to corrupt Jamadar Omar 
Mokh4sam and the Bai’s private Karbharis with bribes, and thus 
obtained from Naw4b Bahadur Khan a deed writing over to the 
Gaekwar the parganahs of Amreli and Kodinar. Vithal Rao at 
once rebuilt the Amreli fort, and soon extended his power over 
several of the neighbouring small talikahs. 


In a.p. 1813 a comet appeared in the heavens, and in the same 
year the rains were so scanty that there was a famine in the 
land, which was followed in 1814 by a severe attack of pestilence 
from which many persons died. 


A year or two after this, Captain Ballantyne visited Kathia- 
war, and about this time (says the author of the Tarikh-i-Sorath) 
the Nawab’s advisers persuaded him to resume the Mahals grant- 
ed to the Diw4n’s family in form; and to grant them ia hieu 
thereof the four villages of Khagasri, Iswaria, Meswana, and 
Wadésara in jagir on the security of the English and Gaekwar 
Governments, At this time there were apparently two great 
parties in Kathiaw4r—one represented by Vithal Rio Dewaji, 
who may have aimed at asserting his independence although he 
acted in the Gaekwar’s name. He was strongly opposed to the 
Diwan Raghinathji, and directed all his efforts towards the dis- 
integration of the Junagadh State and his own aggrandizement. 
The other party was that of Sandarji Shavji, the native agent of 
the British Government, who had, it is said, much influence over 
Captain Ballantyne. This person was unfavourably disposed to 
Vithal Rao, and favourably inclined to the family of the Diw4n. 


In a.p, 1815-16 Jamadar Omar Makhasam, who was a great 
ally of Vithal Raéo’s, attempted violence to the Nawab, but his: 
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guards interposing, the Jamadar was driven from the palace; 
“he now occupied a threatening position in his mansion in the 
town. 'The Nawab becoming seriously alarmed at his attitude, 
sought counsel and aid from the Diwan Raghtnéthji, who de- 
spatched his brother Ranchodji in a.p. 1816 to obtain the assist- 
ance of the British. Captain Ballantyne, persuaded both by 
Stndarji and by the eloquent appeal of Ranchodji, marched to 
Jandgadh and expelled Jamad4ér Omar Mukhasam and other 
hostile leaders from that city. On this occasion, through Captain 
Ballantyne’s recommendation, the Nawab Bahadair Khan re- 
appointed Raghfinathji as Diwan, and Jamaédar Umar received 
the villages of Timbri and Piplié and one-and-a-half lakhs 
of Jémsh4i koris. Hasan Abubakar received 40,000 Jamshai 
koris, and Salim bin Hamid the village of Sangaéward, and 
on receiving these they wrote ‘acquittances to the Nawab 
of their several claims. The Nawab, by way of gratitude to - 
the British Government for their assistance in expelling Omar 
Mikhd4sam, gave a writing to the Honourable Hast India Com- 
pany, dated a.p. 1817, in which he consents to waive for ever his 
right to zortalabi from both Dhandhika, Ranpur, Gogha, and 
Dholeré. In 182] an agreement was made by the Naw4b in 
which he consented that the English should collect his zortalabi 
throughout the province, and retain one-fourth of the amount 
collected on account of the expense of recovering the same. 

Shortly after this, however, Stndarji Shavji, relying on Cap- 
tain Ballantyne’s favour, aspired to be Diwan himself, and with 
this design he set the Nawab against Diwan Raghinathji, and 
persuaded him that were he Diwan he would recover Dhoréji 
and Upleta, and acquire M4ngrol, as well as obtain acquittances 
from the State officials, whose demands amounted to fifty lakhs of 
Jémsh4i koris, and also recover: the estate of Balasinor (W4d4- 
sinor). In all his intrigues for power Sindarji had the support 
of the British Government, and finally was appointed Diw4én in 
a.D. 1818, Subsequently to this, viz. in a.p. 1819, there was a 
severe earthquake in Kathiawar, which caused much alarm 
throughout the province, and in this same year the Diwén 
Raghunathji died. 
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In 1820 the Gaekwar agreed to make no demands on the 
Chiefs save through the British Government, and thus the para- 
mount power which had been exercised by the Gaekwa4r’s Sabah 
at Amreli during the past few years was transferred to the British 
Government. 

Consequent on this Captain Barnewall was appointed Political 
Agent in Kathiawar, and proceeded to that province, where, 
however, the government was actually conducted by the Géek- 
war’s Sibahdar up to a.p. 1822. 


In 1820 the Nawab Sahib Bahadar Khan married a daughter 
of the Rao of Kachh (named Kesarbai), and Captain Barnewall 
and his native agent Chotamlal Bapabhai, a Nagar Brahman 
of Ahmadébéd, attended the wedding. In 1821 Sindarji 
Sangvi of Junagadh and Dhoraji acquired much influence at 
Jdnagadh, 


In about a.p. 1822 an English officer of the name of Grant 
was captured by W4la Bawa Raéning, a Kathi, and carried 
off into the hills, but was restored through means of the Nawab, 
who granted the Kathi a share in the Visawadar parganah. 
Shortly afterwards the said Bawa Raning was killed in an 
affray, and his share of Visawadar reverted to the Darbar. 
About this time Sfndarji Shavji died, and the Nawab, who 
was dissatisfied with him on account of his failure to recover 
Balasinor and other matters, expelled his son from Junagadh. 
During this year one Ahmad Khan, spiritual preceptor of the 
Nawab, was assassinated, and two villages were granted in jagir 
to his son Yusuf Khao. 

The soldiery of Jimagadh having now no employment, com- 
menced to make plundering expeditions into the neighbouring 
villages and towns, and especially annoyed Dhoraji. To sucha 
pitch were these outrages carried, that in about a.p, 1824 Captain 
Barnewall found it necessary to despatch Mr. Blane with a mili- 
tary force to put a stop to these incursions and enforce the giving 
of compensation by the Nawab. Finally the Naw4b made re- 
_ 8titution, and further paid a fine of 6,85,000 Jamshai koris. This 
occurred during the Diwani of Govindji Jhala. The leader of 
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these forays was one Jemal Khint ; he was eventually captured 
and fined 20,000 koris. | 
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In a.p. 1825 there was a famine in Kathiawar and many cattle 
died. Captain Barnewall’s wife died in 1826, and shortly after- 
wards he proceeded on leave to the Cape, whence he went to 
England, and in a.p. 1828 was succceded as Political Agent by 
Mr. Blane. In 1834 Sadashiva Rio was appointed Diwan of 
Junagadh, and in this year the Nawab sent a strong force against 
the Baloch of Khadia, who had been plundering the country, and 
reduced him to submission. In a.p. 1835 Amratl4l Amarchand, 
elder brother of the notorious Anantji Amarchand, became 
Diwan, and was succeeded in this office in 1836 by Nathtram 
Amarji Buch In a.p, 1838 the Nawab Sahib, at the advice 
of tho <nglish, abolished the rite of sati in his dominions, In 
1840 Nawab Sahib Bahadir Khan died, and was succeeded by 
his eldest son Hamid Khan, 


Nawab Himid Khin 2nd suceecded his father in 1840, at 
which time Mr, Blane was Political Agent 


Nawab Hamid Khin in the province on behalf of the British 


2nd, ALD. 184U-1No1. 
Government. EHamid Khan was 12 years 


of age at the time of his accession, and his Chief Minister 
was Anantji Amarchand. Hamid Khin was a very pro- 
mising youth, and was very fond of hunting and the chase, 
' while in all mattcrs of state he displayed great candour and 
moderation. Jle discovered a plot in which a false announce- 
ment was made that one of his wives had borne a son 
and punished the authors of it, after unmasking their intrigue. 
In lus time the Junagadh State papers were arranged in proper 
order, and regular departments of State were opened, and where- 
as formerly it had been customary to hear complaints verbally, 
and give verbal orders, in his time it was first ordamed, that 
written petitions should be given in by applicants for redress, 
and written orders recorded on such petitions. In 1847 Vidh4 
Manik, a Wagher of Okha, and Rabari Rudo, who were outlaws, 
shot Captain Loch as he was travelling to Porbandar, In 1849 
Rabari Rado was captured, and shortly afterwards Vidhé Manik 
h 
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surrendered. In 1850 very heavy rain fell in the Jéndgadh 
districts, and many villages were washed away by the rivers. 
This promising young Chief died of a galloping consumption in 
a.p. 1851, in the twenty-third year of hisage. He was succeeded’ 
by his brother Manabat Khau, the late Nawab. 
Muhammad Mahabat Khan, at the time of his brother’s death, 
was residing at Radhanpar, and was about 
Nawab Sir Mihabat fourteen years of age. He at once re- 
Khan K.C.S.1., A.v. 1851, 
turned to Jiindgadh and mounted the 
gadi. By the advice of the Political Agent, Colonel Lang, the 
affairs of the State were conducted by a Council presided over by 
Anantji Amarchand, until the Nawib should attain the age of 
twenty-one years. As soon as he arrived at that age he appointed 
Anantji Amarchand and Mid Hamad as his ministers, and con- 
ducted affairs himself. He married three wives, iz. (1) 
Kamal Bakhté, a daughter of the late Nawab of Radhanpur 
Zorawar Khanji, and sister of the present Nawab; (2) Sardar 
Bakhta, daughter of Babi Samat Khan of Ranptr; (8) Laddi 
Bibi, daughter of Shekh Hasambhai, a resident of Jdanagadh, 
The Nawab Sahib in 1856 declared that his wife Kam4l Bakht’s 
son Ahmad Khin was no son of his, and he was accordingly pro- 
nounced spurious by Government. Kamal Bakhté now retired 
to Radbanpur and died there. Sardir Bakhta bore no children 
aud died, Laddi Bibi has had one son, Bahadur Khanji, born in 
a.D. 1856, who has been recognized by Government as the heir 
to the estate, but Ladd: Bibi herself died in 1864. The Nawab 
has also two sons and a daughter by concubines, viz. (1) Rasal 
Khan, by a concubine named Nur Bibi, he was born in a.p, 1858 
and is therefore now about 20 ycars of age; (2) Edal Khan, by 
a concubine name Chhotibu, he was born in a.p. 1867, he is there- 
fore now about 17 years of age and is at present prosecuting his 
studies in the Rijkimar College at Rajkot; (3) a daughter 
named Taj Bakht’, whose mother’s name is Nanibi. She was 
born in 4.p, 1859, and was married to Babi Sherbiland Khan of 
Bantwa in a, pv. 1873. 
When the Nawab Sahib succeeded to the gidi he was but 
14 years of age, hence great power remained in the hands of his 
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mother N4ji Bibi and her favourite, a woman named Chaitibd. 
As they were opposed to the Karbhar of Anantji and Miah 
Hamad, they made strong representations against this measure 
to the Political Agent in the name of the Nawab, and the 
Political Agent decided that there should again be a Council 
of Regency. Captain Shortt accordingly was sent to Jinagadh 
in 1859 with instructions to direct the Sibandi, &c., not to 
obey any orders of the Nawab but only those of the Council 
of Regency. As however they did not comply, Captain Shortt 
reported to Government through Major Black, and Government 
sent Mr. Kinloch Forbes as Political Agent in 1860, and through 
him Dingarshi Devshi was appointed minister, and Anantji and 
Miah Hamad were persuaded to resign. At this time two 
Lohanas, Kcshavji and Virji, confidential servants of Chaitibu 
and Naja Bibi, had acquired great power in the State, and 
hence Dungarshi Shet’s ministry was carried on smoothly for only 
four months, and eventually after holding power for fourteen 
months he was obliged to resign in a.p. 1861, and Jhél4 Gokulaj1 
Sampattirim was appointed minister. Afterwards Dingarshi 
Shet was implicated in sheltering the Waghers, and was also 
accused of instigating the murderer of one Dosa Parakh. The 
actual murderer was tried and hung, and Dungarshi Shet was 
prohibited from any intercourse with the agency. In the 
investigation which took place, some papers werc found im- 
plicating Keshavji, Miah Hamad, and others, and thcy were 
placed in confinement at Rajkot. 

The Nawab, who had been kept in a species of confinement by 
his mother and Chaitibu and their unworthy favourites, now saw 
his opportunity toescape from the degrading tutelage in which 
he had been kept, and he wrote secretly to Colonel Barr, then 
Political Agent, to protect him from the indignities which he was 
suffering. Coloucl Barr sent his assistant Captain Elliott to 
Janagadh to make inquiries, but that officer died shortly after 
his arrival there, and was succeeded by Mr. Coulson of the Civil 
Service. When Mr. Coulson was camped at Wanthali, the 
Nawab delighted at seeing an end to all the miseries he’ had 
been enduring, contrived to elude the vigilance of his mother 
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and Chaitibé, and in company with his brother-in-law Shekh 
Baha-id-din escaped to Wanthali and threw himself upon 
Mr. Coulson’s protection, which that officer gladly afforded him. 
Mr. Coulson reported what had occurred to Colonel Barr, who 
also was delighted to sec the Nawab freed from the domination 
_ of the set of intriguers who had hitherto conducted affairs, and 
he ordcred Mr, Coulson to proceed to Junagadh and sec that the 
Jadies in question were no longer allowed to remain against the 
will of the Nawab in his own palace. While the Nawab was at 
Wanthali he was joined by all the respectable men of the State, 
suchas Khan Bahddtir Sale Hindi, C.LE., Jamal Khan, and 
others who were opposed to the intrigues of the qucen-mother and 
her low confederates. Eventually Colonel Barr camein persoa 
to Wanthali, and brought the Nawab back to Jimagadh and act- 
ed with such firmness, tact, and judgment, that the Nawb Sahib 
was installedin his palace, andthe intriguers expelled without either 
bloodshed or disturbance. In all the affairs of the time Colonel 
Barr was ably seconded by his Assistant Mr. Coulson. In the 
meantime Keshavji obtained the assistance of Mr. Connon, who 
came up to Rajkot as his counsel to procure his release from con- 
finement, and he printed many articles regarding Junagadh aflairs 
in the papers. The Bombay Government however did not ap- 
prove of Colonel Baryr’s action, and removed that officer, and 
Colonel (then Major) Anderson was appointed Acting Political 
Agent until the arrival of Colonel] (then Major) Keatinge, V.C., 
C.S.I., who was permanently appointed to the post, and officers 
were deputcd to Jinagadh to inquire whether any pressure had 
been puton the Nawab to change his ministers, thatis to say, to 
get free from Keshavji and the quccn-mother gnd her vicious con- 
federates. The Nawab, who was much alarmed lest he should be 
again put under their degrading influence, remonstrated strong- 
ly, and was eventually permitted to remain his own master. Ke- 
shavji and his two companions were tried and found guilty and 
sentenced, Kcshavji to ten years’ imprisonment and his two com- 
panions to nine years each. Keshavji dicd in 1871, only two months 
after his rclease from confinement. Virji had died previously, 
having fallen from a window in the Uparkot, where he had been 
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placed in confinement for instigating the queen-motker to rebel. 
Nawab Sihib Mahabat Khanji in February 1870 attended the 
darbar held in Bombay by Sir Seymour Fitzgerald inhonour of the 
Duke of Edinburgh, and in November 1872 visited Bombay, and 
attended the durbar held there by Lord Northbrook on the occa- 
sion of the bestowal of the rank of G.C.S.I. on the Begum of 
Bhopal, and agam went to Bombay in October 1874, and paid 
his respects to H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, and attended the 
darbir holdon that occasion. He also attended the Imperial 
Darbar at Delhi, on the Ist of January 1877, and availed himself 
of this opportunity to visit Agri, Cawnpore, Lucknow, Banaras, 
Calcutta, Allahabad, and other towns and places of interest. 
The Nawab’s personal salute was increased on the occasion of the 
Delli Darbar from 11 to 15 guns. He had also visited Rajkot 
On six occasions, namely in the years 1859, 1866, 1869, 1870, 
1871, and 1874. During 1878 Rao Bahadur Gokalji Jhaéla, who 
had for many years been minister of the State, dicd, and Khan 
Bahadur Jamiadiar Sale Hindi, C.I.E., succeeded him in the 
office of Diwéin. Princo Bahadttr Khanji, the recognized heir to 
the gidi, has been educated for about two years at the Rajkumar 
College at Rajkot, and has travelled im India with Colonel Lester in 
1873-74, and when the Nawab Sahib was absent from JtGnagadh in 
1876-77 on his visit to Deihi, Bahaédtir Khanji acted for his father 
at Junagadh, and conducted affairs in a satisfactory manner. 
The principal persons at the late Nawab Sahib’s Court were—(1) 
Vazir Bapa-td-din, his brother-in-law ; (2) Khan Bahadur Jamadar 
Sale Hindi, C.I.E., Chief Minister ; (3) Azam Narsingh Parsad ; 
(4) Azam Nihdlchand; (5) Jamadir Muhammad Abu Panch; 
(6) Jamadar Mubarak; (7) Jamadar Syad bin Nasir; (8) Jama- 
dar Jamalbhai; (9) Jamadar Jamal Khan; (10) Treasurer 
Ismail Shet ; (11) Jamadar Muhammad bin Farid Khan, in charge 
of the State jewels ; (12) Jamadar Muhammad Pirbhdai, the head 
of the forces, and many others. Since the above was written, 
H. H. Nawdb Sahib Mahdbat Khénji, K. C. 8. 1., departed this 
life on the 29th September 1882, and has been succeeded by 
his son, Prince Bahdddir Khinji, who is now the Nawab Sahib of 
J Gndgadh., 


CHAPTER IV. 


DETAILS OF ADMINISTRATION. 





LAND. 


There are two principal divisions in the land tenures of the 

Land Tenure—Khalsth State of Jimdgadh, namely (1) the 
and Barkhali land, Khalsth and (2) the Barkhali or lands 
held by vassals and others, The Khalsth land is held on four 
different tenures, viz. (1) Bhogvero, or payment of certain cash 
dues in addition to a share in kind; (2) Vighoti, where a 
certain assessment is made per vigha for a fixed period of 
years; (8) Udhad, where a fixed sum is levied for a certain 
number of years, agrecd on; (1) Bhiagwatai, where a share in 
the produce in kmd only is taken, and wherc cash ducs are 
not levied. 


The Pasaité land is land held rent free of the State on condition 
of village police service. Dharmada, or 

fet Dien d tenure by religious service, includes lands 
and Service tenures. bestowed on ascetics or holy men of what- 
ever religion, as well as grants in endow- 

ment of mosques, temples, &c. Jivai includes lands granted for 
maintenance as well as purely scrvice tenures. The Inami 
tenure differs from the others in this, that no service can be 
demanded from the tenant, Patel Palat consists cf land granted 
rent free to Patels in consideration of their services, and instead 


of pecuniary remuneration. 


Kapal gras is land bestowed in apanage onc adets of the house. 
Mialgras for the purposes of the Rajas- 

ai riya thanik Court, has been defined by Govern- 
ment ina Notification published in the 

Bombay Government Gazetic, dated Bombay Castle, August 26th, 
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1873; further discussion regarding this tenure is therefore here 
unnecessary. 


Land held on the Bhogvero tenure pays a plough tax in cash 


varying from Rupees eight to Rupees 
ooo. tors forty per santi, the santi varying from 3C 

to 75 vighas. The Raéjbhag or State 
share of the produce under this tenure is from one-eighth to one- 
fourth in rain crops, and from one-scventh to one-sixth in irri- 
gated crops. Land held on the vighoti tenure is assessed at 
rates differing according to the quality of the land, and the 
amount levied on rain-crop land varies from koris 4 to koris 8 
per vigha, and on irngated land from 12 koris to 15 koris per 
vigha, 

For sugar-cane there is a special rate, viz., 40 to 50 koris per 
vigha, 

The tenant has no power to sublet or transfer his holding, this 
transference being made by the State alonc, which on such occa- 
sions levies a royalty consisting of a sum of ready money called 
Kasumbo from the incoming tenant. 


The tenant is theoretically a tenant at will, but the State from 
motives of sclf-interest as well as prescription rarcly terminates a 
tenure. 

In vassal held villages the Bhagwatai system is universal, and 

the grasias’ share of the produce is about 
ace enant-proprietors un- the same as that levied by the Darbar, 

Tenants asarule are better off m State 
villages, as the supervision of the grasia is more minute than that 
of the Darbari official, he has more masters also ina grasié 
village and is more liable to veth. 


No land is liable to be sold by orders of any Civil Court in 
payment of a cultivator’s private debts, 

nee and, Whether or not indeed as the land does not belong to 
him, it naturally is not liable to sale on 

account of his liabilities. The cultivator’s cattle and implements 
of husbandry are specially exempted from sale by order of any 


Ciyil Court. 
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The revenue 1s collected in both crown and vassal villages at 


Land revenue how col. the time the grain is brought to the 


lected. village grain-yards, that is to say for rain 


crops, excepting cotton, in Novembcr and December, and for 
cotton, wheat, gram, &c., in March and April. The amount due 
to the State is either fix on the principle above described, or by 
the dhal or kaltar system whereby a guess is made from 
the standing crop, and a fixed quantity settled as payable to 
the State. This latter custom obtains also sometimes in vassal 
villages. 


Arrears of land revenue rarely occur, but where arrears may 

Collection of arrears CXISt, they are enforced by mohsals and 
how enforced. should these fail to procure payment, 
the property of the cultivator (his cattle and implements of 
husbandry alone excepted) is sold to satisfy the State demand. 
Such cascs asa rule only exist where advances have been made by 
the State to the ryot to buy seed or cattle, or other necessary 
expenditure. 


JUSTICE. 

The constitution of Courts for the Civil and Criminal admi- 
nistration of justice in the Junagadh State is as follows :— 

There are in all 32 Criminal and 26 Civil Courts. 

Out of 32 Criminal Courts, 29 are of Magistrates, viz., 16 ex- 
erciscs powers of 15 days’ imprisonment 
of either description and 50 korics fine ; 
}2 have powers of imprisonment of cither description up to 


Criminal Courts. 


6 months and fine up to 500 kories of their own motion, and 
can give sentcnces to double this extent with the sanction of the 
District Court, to which Court they commit cases beyond their 
cognizance ; one at the capital has powers of imprisonment of 
either description up to one year and fine up to 1,000 koris, and 
double this extent with the sanction of the District Court. 


Then comes the Court of the Assistant District Judge, to 
which all cases, except those of murder and dacoity, are commit- 
ted by subordinate Ist Class Magistrates. He has powers of 
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imprisonment of his own motion up to 5 years and fine up to any 
extent, and up to 7 years’ imprisonment with the sanction of the 
District Court. There are two District Judges’ Courts, one at the 
capital and another at Babriawad. Judges of these Courts have 
powers of imprisonment of either description up to 14 years and 
fine to any extent, and also can pass a sentence of death, but to 
carry out that sentence the sanction of the Huzur Court has 
previously to be obtained through the Varisht (or Higher) 
Court. 

There are 26 Courts of original civil jurisdiction with powers 
as under :—3 Wahiwatdars’ Courts with 
powers up to 100 koris, no appeal lies 
from their decisions ; 1 Court of Small Causes at the capital 
with powers up to 500 koris, and its decisions are appealable to 
the Varisht Court alone ; 14 with powers up to 2,000 koris; and 
5 with 10,000 koris; and 1 up to 20,000 koris (Babriawid 
District Judge’s Court), and 1 up to lakh koris (Assistant Dis- 
trict Judge’s Court at Jtinigadh), The chief Civil Court at 
the capital, viz., that of District Judge, can entertain civil claims 
up to any amount. 

It should he observed that of these Courts, 11 are purely 
Criminal, 5 purely Civil, and 21 exercise both Civil and Criminal 


Civil Courts. 


jurisdiction. 

There are two Courts of first appeal, viz. (1) that of District 
Judge at Junagadh, and (2) that of Ba- 
briawid. They hear appeals from the 
decisions of their respective subordinate Courts. Then comes 
the Varisht (or Higher) Court ; it hears appeals from the deci- 
sions of District Courts and has powers of reference, revision, 
and supervision. The final Court of Appcal is called the Huzur 
Court, where His Highness, with the assistance of his two mi- 
nisters, decides appeals from the decisions of the Varisht Court. 


Appellate Courts. 


The working of the Criminal Courts is on the whole satisfac- 
tory. There is much delay and much 
confinement on mere suspicion and 
without perhaps adequate cause, but this though shocking to 
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Working of the Courts. 
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English lawyers, excites no complaint in a country where the 
ryot is accustomed to be imprisoned at the will of his superior ; 
and but few guilty persons escape. The sentences mflicted are 
usually milder than those in regulation districts, and the system 
admirably suits the governed. In the Civil Courts here as 
elsewhere, the record is usually msufficiently clear, and the 
tendency to amalgamate proceedings and judgment mto one 
rambliug decision exists here as elsewhere, but on the whole sub- 
stantial equity is administered and the Courts are yearly m- 
proving, and during the last few years much atteution has been 
given to the subject of lessening the delay in both Civil and 
Criminal cases. 

There are also twenty-four other departments of State, name ly 

Miscellancous Depart: the Divaén’s daftar, the Malki daftar, the 
mentee Rajwari daftar, the Hisavi daftar, the 
Daftar daftar, the Heir-Apparent’s daftar, the Toshakhanah, the 
Bhayati daftar, the Survey Department, the Rajprakarni daftar, 
the Bakhshi daftar, the Enghsh department, the Educational 
department, the Attachment department, the Registration de- 
partment, the Police department, the Jail department, the Guest, 
accommodation, the Small-pox establishment, the Postal depart- 
ment, the Printing establishment, the Customs department, the 
Municipal department, and the Pound Fund office. 

Most of these require no explanation, but the Diw4n’s daftar 
is that of the Chief Mimster, The Malki is the Revenue de- 
partment, the Rajwiri is the Political department, the Hisabi is 
the Account department, and the Daftari daftar is the one which 
issues grants and State deeds ; the Toshakhanah is the Treasury ; 
the Bhayati daftar is concerned with the affairs of cadets of the 
house and Miulgrasias ; the Rajprakarni department transacts 
affairs of holders of estates in maintenance ; and the Bakhshi 
department enlists and dismisses sipahis and pays them, &c. 

The usual mode of internal management in vassal villages 

closely resembles the English manoria} 
oie holdings. The Gaémait land corresponds 
to the tencmental land and the Gharkhed 
to the demesne lands; where there are more landholders than 
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one, and when a complete separation of interests has not been 
effected, it is usual for each shareholder to have separate Ghar- 
khed (demesne lands) while the tenemental lands remain joint 
amongst all the shareholders, the produce being divided accord- 
ing to the position of each in the family. 


A revenue survey is in progress, and in a few years the whole 
Incidence of the lang 2®rea of the State will be surveyed. The 
classing of lands is principally done by 

local officials who are acquainted both with the land and with 
the former assessments. The rates at present levied are - 
approximately as follows :— 


Or eran eran ears spent tes ee ER, 


RATE LEVIED PER ACRE. 








Crors. escicelGiCESLEOAEAMMID WEIDNER dicate Seda Pearle Can 
Good land. Middling land. |Indifferent land. 
Rs. Rs. Ks. 
Sugarcane......seseeeeee 45 30 
IW NOt cc disenderevdencste 18 12 
Tobacco .......cceeeee 10 6 3 
OIE T ase ce ytiet ccsentedec 10 64 3 
JOWAY® \ ccdiwtinssonlacaes 8 4, 1} 
COMGOM: eaininstersaneneas 10 5 14 


The assessment is collected by two instalments, viz., the 
first on Magsar std 2nd, and the second on Waishakh 
sid 2nd. Remissions are granted in all vighoti villages 
on good cause being shown, and even in Bhigwatai 
villages, if for instance a cultivator’s cattle were to die, a 
remission would be granted from the vero or ready money levies, 
to enable him to buy others. The differ- 
ent Mahals, which formerly used to be 
farmed out to influential persons of the Court are now directly 
administered by an official styled a Wahiwatdar, who corresponds 
to the Tahsildar of Northern India, and who receives monthly 
pay and is immediately responsible to the Darbar. 


State demand how levied. 


Poxtice anp Mi.itary. 
The village police consists of a Makhi, or Police Patel aided 
by the village pasaitas. Besides this the talukah police are 
divided into five sections and are quartered in five distinct 
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stations under the orders of five Assistant Superintendents of 
Police. The supreme control of the police is exercised by the 
Police Superintendent. In addition to these, police are stationed 
at different posts throughout the State under the control of 
Police Foujdars who arc subordinate to the Assistant Superin- 
tendents. There are but few pagis or trackers in Sorath, though 
in important villages some are usually to be found. In many © 
villages either Pasditas or Jamadars undertake police duties, 
and are responsible for componsation in case of thefts or rob- 
beries, 


The military forco under Jinagadh consists of 275 drilled 
horsemen, 125 drilled footmen, 30 drilled 
artillerymen, and 13 guns, not including 
those mounted in forts, &c. In addition to these there are about 
1,000 horsemen and about 6,000 (sibandi) footmen. 


Military Force. 


REVENUE AND FINANCE. 


In the ycar 1876 the gross revenue of the State amounted to 
koris 63,60,312-10-0 or about Rs, 18,17,233-2-10 cquivalent to 
about £1,81,723, derived from the following sources :— 


Abstract of ordinary Revenue of the Jinagadh State for 1876. 


ene ee a ee EE At RE pe Rt i 





Source oF REVENUE, AMOUNT REALIZED. 
Rs, a.sop. £ 

Net Land Revenuc .........e..eeeees 12,12,587 15 9 | 121,2582 
Sea Customs ...... eeGia guncsueene 1,42,189 10 O} 14,219 
Land Customs ,.........-ceeneeeeeeens 1,78,525 4 9 17,8524 
Alb 24 ilweeracapochenetasereirsuerenn 19,164 3 6 1,9164 
© PIU cesictpiachioeesaaines ecard ania. 14,434 3 5 1,443 § 
Liguor Licenses ........ ee 4,112 010 4114 
State Dues and Taxes... ........... 27,145 9 7 2,7144 
Stamps, Fees and Fines............ 33,140 2 7 3,314 
Interest on Government Securi- 

TIER. dccadneavenedes ‘eevooneseteasemece ... dusieich Te ee 
Miscellaneous .....0:.eeseseere re 99,177 9 O 9,917% 
HZOTtALADI .caverccovesecvecsccsertens 86,755 7 5 8,675} 








eo 


Total of Ordinary Revenue...| 18,17,232 2 10 | 181,7234 


* This must not be considered as a fixed amount, as several items are yet 
in dispute. 
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The entire amount of tribute and similar demands paid annual- 
ly by the State of Junagadh through the British Government are 
as follows :— 


Details of Tribute. Tribute—Peshwa’s share. 12210} Rs. a. p. 


re Gaekwar’s ,, 42,210 - 70,852 0 0 
To Gaekwar on account of Babariawar...... 248 
Payments to the Jetptir Kathis awarded at the 
time of the separation of rights .........ccceesees 1,522 13 1 
Payments to Jafarabad, Gondal, and Porbandar 
on account of certain villages ............e.ccee0es 12,406 3 3 


Grand Total...Rs. 84,781 0 4 
or about ......: € 8,478 2 0 
The ordinary expenditure of the State,—including 
Rs. 1,12,850-0-8 on establishments, tri- 
bute, &c., as above, village improvements 
Rs. 1,42,812-7-4, public works 1,70,140-1-3,—amounted in 
a.p. 1876 to Rs. 15,84,387-4-6; but this amount was in excess of 
the ordinary amount owing to H. H. the Nawab’s visit to 
Bombay to meet H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, and the marriage 
of then Heir-Apparent Bahadtr Khanji to a daughter of the 
Heir to the Balasimor gadi. In ordinary ycars the average 
expenditure is about Rs. 12,00,000. 





Ordinary expenditure. 


The annual surplus is deposited in the Toshakhanah, but the 
Nawab Sanib, like most native Chiefs, is 
unwilling to disclose the actual amount 
in his Treasury, consequently the cxact figures are not furnished, 
but report supposes the amount to be about 50 lakhs. 


Surplus how invested. 


Customs AND Transit Duss. 


The Jinagadh ports are not recognized as British Indian 

Sea Custome—Export ports. The principal export duties are 
dues. those on cotton, wool, ghi, oil-seeds and 
grain as under:—On cotton an ad valorem duty of 2 per cent. 
plus J anna per kori at Verawal and Rs. 1} at Bherai per bale 
of 20 maunds. 24 per cent. is levied at the remaining ports. 
On all other exports a 2 per cent, ad valorem duty plus 1 anna 
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per kori is levied at Verdwal, 2} per cent. at other ports 
excepting Bherai, where onc per cent. is levied. 
: The Import dues are levied at the same 
fa ates! ag. the export dues at the ports 
mentioned. 
Land customs are levied in the Junagadh territory at 44 per 


Land Customs—Export Cent. ad valorem, both export and im- 
and Import dues. port. 


MisceLLaNeous CrEsses. 


The fruit-tree tax is one of the more important taxes, From 
all old mango and other fruit-trees one- 
fourth of the yearly yield is taken, but 
now a tax is being substituted of Re. 1 per tree per annum from 
the date it begins to bear, Until a tree bears a crop of about 
50 mangoes it is not considered to be taxable. On ginda trees 
8 annas is levied per tree. On cocoanut trees 24 annas per tree 
are levied, 


Fruit-tree tax. 


Grazing fees (mikhni) are levied at the 
following rates :— 


i ee 


Grazing Fees. 





Animal. Amount. REMARKS, 
GOA cnscinases .-| sh of a kori per annum ............. ce 
SHEEP. 0... 20sersevsenes fg of a kori per annum ......... veer] ae nid 
COW cis cicecnscestindees + of a kori per annum ............. nS 
Bullock............... ¢ of a kori per annum ............. Si 
Buffalo................) ¢ ofa kori per annum ............. 28 
Camel... ere 4 of a kori per annum ............. 33 
Calves of Cows...... re to ¢ of a kori according tosize| © & 
Calves of Buffaloes.| 4 to } of a kori according to size] 2, 


These taxes are paid by Rabaris, Bharwdds, Charans, and other 
professional graziers. 
Ubhad vero or a tax levied from the labouring classes is taken 
Taxes on handicrafts 2 the rate of 1 to 5 koris per house ac- 
and labourers. cording to the number of persons. Kasab 
vero is generally levied at the rate of from 1 to 10 koris per 
house of artizans according to the number of persons, In certain 
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mahals a fixed sim is levied per caste, the actual amounts pay- 
able from each house being collected by the caste Patel. 


The Government Postal arrangements are under the charge of 
the Inspecting Postmaster, Kachh and 
Kathiawar, but the State also maintains 
five lines of local post, viz. (1) from Jindgadh to Una vid 
Malié and Verawal; (2) Janagadh to Kiatidna vid Wanthalia ; 
(3) Jaunigadh to Visawadar; (4) Jéindgadh to Jetpar vid Wadal ; 
(5) Junagadh to Bagadi vii Khadia, The total expenditure on 
these lines in 1876 was Rs. 2,046-18-8 and the income was 
Rs. 3,748, thus affording the State a net income of Rs. 1,701-2-4, 
The advantages this post offers over the Government post are 
two—(1) letters reach sooner and (2) the cost of stamps is less, 
Thus a ticket costing one-sixth of a kori only is affixed to 
letters of half a tola, the fee for registration being } kori. As, 
roughly speaking, 34 koris are equivalent to one rupee, it 
will be seen that the cost of stamps is very small. 


Postal arrangements, 


EDUCATION, 


According to the census of 1881, 10°528 per cent. of the total 
Hindt male population, including Jains, were able to read and 
write or were under instruction, ‘019 percent. of the Hindd 
female population, including Jains, were sufficicntly educated to be 
able to read or write or were under instruction, 13°395 per cent, 
of the total Mdsalman male population could read and write or 
under instruction, while ‘017 per cent. of Musalm4no females 
could read and write or were prosecuting their studies. 


The following table will show the number of State Schools :— 


A 





ee: 








— 


NaME OF SCHOOL, Number. REMARKS, 


Aig bs Shoo) aciss se ieisded cates eeawetueeteacas ] 
Vernacular Schools on Fund...,............. 66 

Do. do. nobvon Fund............ 3 
Girls’ Schools on Fund............ccecseeeeees 4, 

Do. not on Fund...........scceeee 4, 
Ord Schools........:c..ccccccececeeessensenes 1 
Sanskrit Schools.......... bucsa ateeeniees a if 
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A cadet of the Junagadh House, Edal Khanji by name, 
is prosecuting his studies at the Rajkumar College at 
Rajkot. 


SANITARY, 


There are 8 dispensaries in this State, costing altogether 
Rs. 21,874 in a. vp. 1883. They are situated at Jindgadh, 
Verawal, Pétan, Kitignd, Und, M4lid, Bagdd and Wanthali. The 
Jinagadh dispensary is a very good one, and there is a fine hos- 
pital in that town superintended by Mr. Amidis Manji, L.M. In 
this hospital also an appointment of a midwife has recently been 
made by the State. At the end of 1883, 13,471 patients were 
treated in the Junagadh hospital. 


Pusiic Works. 


The department of Public Works has been placed under 
a Native Engineer, who has served under the Agency Engi- 
neer, This man’s name is Kanji Makanji, and he receives 
a salary of Rs. 300 per mensem. Considerable progress has been 
made in the construction of roads and public buildings. The 
city of Jinigadh will soon be completely transformed, in con- 
sequcnce of the handsome buildings which are evcrywhere 
springing up, and the care and taste which have been displayed 
in the formation of gardens in the subarbs. The High School, 
which was opencd in a. pv. 1881, is a handsome substantial 
building in a central and airy situation. A new jail, capable of 
accommodating 300 prisuners, is now nearly completed. The site 
has been well chosen, and is in the vicinity of the Military lines, 
which will completely command the interior. Dharmashalas for 
the convenience of travellers have been built at the North, 
South, and West Gates at the expense of the State : large and 
handsome additions are being made to the palace ; the streets of 
the Bazar are being widened and provided with a uniform front- 
age of cut-stone, and a large drainage scheme has been set on 
foot. Similar activity has been shown in the districts. The 
road from Jindégadh to Verdwal, 56 miles in length, is now 
complete, with the exception of one bridge, and is in good 
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working order. Commodious Dharmashalis have been pro- 
vided on this line by communication for the convenience 
of travellers. A very nice Travellers’ Bangalow, with every 
accomodation, having been constructed at Kesod, is useful 
for Europeans. A first-class road is constructed between the 
capital and the railway terminus at Dhordji, and the work on 
the Drordji-Porbandar road within the State hmits is in a very 
forward state. The lines for the Troops and Police are in the 
immediate vicinity of the new jail and are well constructed sub- 
stantial buildings. The main roads running through the State, 
viz., from Jiuégadh towards. Jetpir and Dhoréji, from Jing- 
gadh to Verawal, from Pétan to Prachi, a place of Hindi pil- 
grimage, is under construction; and in the portions of Jun4- 
gadh territory between Jetpir and Porbandar are finished with 
the exceptions of bridges over the Ozat and. the Venu rivers, 
The bridge over the latter is beiug constructed. Several other 
handsome buildings have been constructed at the capital, such 
as the Mihdbat circle, the Court House, Hospital, and State 
Bangalow. The magnificent Sarddr Taléo has been cleaned out 
and bunded. A Mausoleum and Musjid in memory of His 
Highness the late Nawab Saheb Sir Mahdbat Khanji, K.C. 8.1L, 
are being constructed at a very large expense. 


The great natural forest in the Jinagadh State is called the 

Forests and Tree Plant Git, and is about 50 miles long by 20 to 
ing. 25 miles in breadth. It abounds in use- 
ful timber, but owing to the little care taken of it no large timber 
has been hitherto grown there. But the Nawab is. how anxious 
to preserve this fine forest and grow timber. It abounds in 
teak, sissoo, sajar, beda, and other useful woods, and bamboos 
abound in places though of a smaller kind than those which are 
found in the forests of Gujarat. There is also a fine forest in 
the Girnar clump of hills near Jinagadh. ‘The lion is still to be 
found in the Gir, but is getting very rare. No efforts have yet 
been made towards planting fruit or timber trees on a large 
scale. 
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CHAPTER V. 





TOWNS AND PLACES OF INTEREST. 

















é Name of Town or Village. | Page ¢ Naine of Town or Village. | Page 
z, Z 
Ti) Bagasra:. sccesacasioas: 74) 25 | Lodhwa .............-. 323. 
2 | Balagam ............... 76} 26 | Majevadi............... 124 
3 | Bhandtri ............06- TT Oe WAIVE: GA ieaedonseceut: 124 
4 | Bhensan ............... TU 28 | Mangrol vcssccvcenswess 127 
5 | Bherdai ...............+ 78] 29 | Nagasr) ........6.008-. 13h 
6 | Bhauwatimbi............ 781 30 | Pasuavada ............ 132 
7 | Bhiwawada............ 791 31 | Patan .................. 137 
8 | Chhelna ............... 80} 32 | Phalkaéa .......00.0.... 133 
9 Chitrod (see under Ver&at) .. 15 39 | Prachi Kund 6 bees -wsdieie 132 
10 | Chorwad ............... 80] 34 | Rampara............ 134 
11 | Datrana ....... eye 81), 35 | Rauptir ............... 134 
12 | Delwa4da (see under Una)..| 148] 36 | Rolusa.................. 135 
18 | Devda ..... ............ 83] 37 | Shana Caves v........ 136 
14 | Dhamlej ............... 83] 38 | Sasan .........seeseeeee 137 
15 | Dhandhusar............ 844 39 | Sil (seo under Bugasré) 40.) 4s 
16 | Gadhakdaé ............ 85] 40 | Somnath voc... cece cece 137 
17 | Girmar 2.2.0.0... cece es 86] 41 | Sutrapada ........ oes) LAG 
18 | Gorakhmadhi ......... Q1} 42 | Talsishama............ 147 
19 | Jinagadh.............. D2) 48 Uiasiremacsvensercs 14% 
20 | Kankai (see under Verat) .. 150} 44 Vejalkotha ieiew eee mee ns 149 
21 | Kesod ..............00.% LUZ 45 | Verat ......cccccecseese 150 
22 | Khord@sa ............... 118} 46 | Verfawal ........... 0... 152 
12 ee G0) 0 ae en L19} 47 | Visawadar ............ 153 
24 | Kotiyana......... ce. 120] 48 | Wanthali............... 155 
SIL-BAGASR.A. 


These two towns arc taken together because they were the 
holding granted te the Ratzadahs when their power and estate 
in Junagadh was confiscated in the reign of the Emperor Akbar, 
and though Sil is about fifteen miles from Bagasra, they are for 
this reason always spoken of together. Silis on the sea-coast, 
about six miles N. W. of Mangarol. Bagasra is about thirteen 
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miles N, N. W. of Sil and is about four miles from the sea-shore. 
The population of Sil was 1,178, and that of Bagasré 4,830 by the 
census of 1872, but they were terribly affected by the famine of 
1878-79. In 1881 the population of Sil fell to929 and Bagasra 
to 1,711 souls. The Sil creek is very good and would be well 
fitted for navigation, but its mouth gets blocked up with sand, 
and 1s thus rendered useless or nearly so. It seems capable of 
much improvement. Raizadahs still hold Jand in the Sil and 
Bagasra villages. Raizidah was the name given by the Miham- 
madans to the descendants of Ra Mandlik, who received this 
estate in jagir. Former cadets are called Chidasamas, Sarvaiyas, 
&c., but Raizidahs are only the descendants of Ra Mandlik. 
Bagasra lies thirty-four miles to the South-West of Junagadh and 
thirteen miles N. N. W. in a straight line from Sil, though the diss 
tance between them by road is sixteen miles. Formerly a separate 
Wahiwatdar or Revenue official resided here, but now it forms 
a sub-division of the Sil Mahal, It appears from the inscription 
in the temple of the Koteshwar Mahadeva at Kodinar that in 
_t MS, this village was under the rule of Visaldeva Waghcla, 
the Raja of Anhilwaraé Patan, the then lord paramount of Gijarat, 
and that he granted it to dependant of his, named Nana, a Nagar 
Brahman, who also held a seventh share in the revenue of Man- 
garol. There is also a very interesting palya or funeral mouu- 
ment in the grainyard at Bagasra, dated Rees from which it 
seems that Palo, son of Samo, was slain in battle at Bagasraé in 
the victorious reign of Shri Mokalsingh. Thisis the Chidasama 
Rao of Junagadh. Later palyas bear the names of the Ahmad- 
abad Sultans as being lords paramount hore, All these palyds 
bear the name Bagasra. Afterwards in . ae the Bagasra 
Chovisi was granted in jagir to Bhiipatsingh, son of Rao Mandlik, 
the last Rajpit ruler in Junagadh. The descendants of this 
Bhipatsingh, who are called Raizadahs, are still living in certain 
villages of the Kesod Mahal. The village Jands form part of the 
huge marsh called the Ghed, and are inundated in the rainy 
season, Kasa grass grows spontaneously in the Ghed, the green 
grass is cut and given to cattle to eat, when the grass seeds, the 
seed or grain is collected and called Kasaiy4 and is eaten by the 
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residence of the Ghed villages. As it is not considered a grain, 
it is eaten by Hindus on fast days. This grass has bulbous roots, 
and the bulbs are black and the size of small potatoes. They 
are also cut up and the husk removed, and then boiled and eaten. 
These bulbs are called Lodh when green, and Bid when dry. 
Thegi Cyperus Jemenicus, a sedge, is also found in the Ghed and 
in the sand-hills on the sea-coast, There are thousands of lotus 
plants in the Ghed. The pods of the Jotus are called Kimnas, 
and they contain small white seeds, which are made into bread 
and eaten by the poorer classes and also by the rich on fast days. 
The gram grown in the Ghed is specially famous both for its 
excellent flavour and because it is very easily cooked. It1s 
called “ghedia chana” or ghedia gram. The population of 
Bagasra consists chiefly of Mehars, Ghedia Kolis, Mehmans, 
Khojahs, Lohanas, Girnara Brahmans, Sindhis, &c. 


BALAGAUM. 


Formerly in Mihammadan times, this village was called 
Ghebanpir, and was almost entirely inhabited by Mfthammadans, 
but afterwards falling waste it was repopulated by a Sorathia 
Ahir named Balwa, and after him has been called Balagaum ; but 
others say that it is called Balagaum because built on a lofty 
site. There is herc a sect of Margi Sadhuts, who consider one 
Dasé Bawa, an ascetic of the Sagar tribe of Ahirs, as their re- 
ligious precepter. These people are called Dasa panthis. Dasa 
is said to have gone once to bathe in the village well and to have 
subsequently been seen no more, and his worshippers consider 
that he was caught up into heaven. Huis turban was found on 
the steps of the well and is still adored by Ins followers. About a 
mile to the cast of the village is the temple of Wasang Devi, the 
tutelary goddess of the Joshiptra tribe of Wadnagard Nagars. 
There is a Government vernacular school here. Balagaum forms a 
separate revenue sub-division under Jinagadh. The village lies 
about twenty-four miles to the W. S. W. of that city. A revenue 
officer and a 2nd Class Magistrate have their head-quaters here. 
The population of Balagaum, according to the census of 1872, was 
2,923, but diminished to 2,858 souls after the famine of 1878-79. 
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BHANDURI. 


Bhandiri, a large village with a population of 981 souls accord- 
ing to the census of 1872, which increased in 1,881 to 1,095, ig 
situated on the Junagadh Verawal trunk road at a distance of about 
thirty-eight miles from Junagadh and eighteen miles from Verawal. 
It is the head-quarters of the mahalofthat name,and a Wahiwatdar 
and a 2nd Class Magistrate reside there. There is no outer town 
wall, but an inner citadel which has a picturesque appearance. The 
sugar-cane of this part of the country is particularly good. 


BHENSAN. 


Bhensan is about twenty-four miles distant by the road from 
Junagadh. It lies to the east of this town onthe bank of the Uben, 
which river rises in a rising ground called the Ubenio Timbo, about 
three miles to the east of the village. Formerly this village was a 
nes or hamlet, and some Rajputs of Rib or Ribra who had lost 
their buffaloes, found them here. They then took up their residence 
here, and from the fact of having recovered their buffaloes at this 
place, called the hamlet Bhensan. It is now the head-quarters of 
a Mahal, and a Wahiwatdar and Ist Class Magistrate reside 
here. The population consists principally of Wanidés, Brahmans, 
Lohanas and Kanbis, and according to the census of 1872 con- 
sisted of 3,029 souls, but this number fell to 1,631 in 1881 after 
the famine of 1878-79. ‘The cotton of the Bhensaén district is 
considered to be of good quality. In a Vulabhi copper-plate, 
found at Timbdi near Bhensan, mention is made ofa village 
called Bhasant, which possibly may be an ancient name of 
Bhensan. Formerly a local ascetic named Devidas resided here, 
who had such miraculous powers that to this day he is called 
Satya Devidds. His shrine is about two miles from Bhensan 
to the north-west, A fair is held here on the 2nd of the light 
half of the month of Ashddh, and the Bawa distributes a meal 
to the people gathered. All eat together without distinction 
of caste, Hindus and Musalmans together, but the Dhedhs dine 
separately. They drink water, too, from one and the same 
trough. It is said that lepers are cured by the sanctity of this 
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place, and hence many come to reside here. The village was 
attacked and plundered by one Hamir Mehar about fifty years ago, 
but is now again populous. There is a Government vernacular 
school here. 


BHERAL 


Bherai is situated on a branch of the Devrapuri creek called 
Dukhden (or trouble giving) from its numerous windings. The 
Darbar are excavating a straight channel to connect Bherai 
with the Devrapari creek. This channel is to be called, when 
finished, Sukhden, or ease giving. Bher4ai trades pretty briskly 
during the cotton season, and is a rising town, It is twelve miles 
to the north-east of Jafarabad as the crow flics, but more by 
the road, as the creek has to be ayoided. The population, 
according to the census of 1872, was 841 souls, and increased 
to 1,171 in 1881. Much salt is made near this town, and pearls 
are occasionally found in the oysters of the creek. Bherdai is 
said to have been populated about 200 years ago by one Sadil 
Mémya of the Ram tribe of Ahirs, The oldest memorial-stones 
are dated 1687 corresponding to 1743 &t. The waste site of 
Bherai is about 300 yards to the east of the present village. ‘To 
the northof Bherai there is a quarry of cxcellont yellow stone 
resembling marble. There is also a large quantiiy ofa light 
coloured soft clay called Bhutdo, which is largely used by natives 
for washing their hair ; the special quality of this clay is that it 
leaves the hair soft, and not dry and hard as lime-juice, aritha, 
&c., do. At the close of the last century when there was much 
warfare with Bhavnagar on the Babriawar frontier, Jamadar 
Laving Jakhré and Ahir Ram Hado much distinguished them- 
selves, | 


BuouwaATIMBI 


This village les about fourteen miles to the north-east of 
Satrapada. The population, according to the census of 1872, was 
275 souls, but this number dwindled to 268 in 1881, consequent 
on the famine of 1878-79. The village is said to have been 
repeopled by Kérdié Hamirof Sitrapadd in a. p. 1839, and the 
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population now consists principally of Kardid* R&jpits of the 
Barad, Mori, Jhankat, and Gohil tribes, But it was founded early 
in the fifteenth century by Raja or Grasié Bhivad. Thus the tank 
is called the Bhivad Talao. And I gather from the Sanskrit 
inscription that the tank was excavated by Bai Wagti, daugher 
of Bai Magti, wife of Raj Bharam of Barad race, for the spiritual 
benefit of Shri Bhivad, so probably Wagti was the widow of 
Bhivad, who was doubtless a grasia of some adjacent village. The 
inscription mentions that it was inscribed in Sam wat eT in the 
victorious reign of Raj Shri Shivgan. This Shivgan was probab- 
ly a Waja ruler of Somnath. His name occurs also in the 
inscription at Phalka in the Und Parganéh, the date of which is 
~amwat so that the two inscriptions clearly refer to the same 
Shivgan, Jn the villag isa grove of Ravana Tad trees, or the 


brauched variety of the Palmyra. 


BHUWAWADA. 

The population of this village is ascribed to Raja Bhivad of 
the Bhiatimbi inscription. The village lies ahout sixteen miles 
north-east of Sutrapada, and about three and a half miles to the 
north of Bhiatimbi, There are oldmonuments dating from St. 
1400 to 1500 in its lands, which shows the village to be about the 
same date as Bhuwitimbi. In 1872 the entire population was 76 
persons, but it was almost depopulated by the famine of 1878.79, 
and in 1881 the population had sunk to 17 souls, It has been re- 
populated on a new site by the name of Bahadarpara. The build- 
ings and ruins in the village lands, such as wavs or wells with steps, 
and the remains of a fort with gates, as well as the actual extent of 
the lands which amount to 100 sautis, equivalent to about 2,000 
acres, show that it must once have been a large and populous 
village. The Memati stream joins the Stirmat river about a 
mile from this village. The water of the Memati is very deli- 
terious to health. 


* KArdia means a Rajpit who subsists by labour, cultivation, or service. 
Kar as contrasted with gras and Kardia with grdsid. The literal meaning is 
tax-payer from kara tax, and dewfin to give, as contrasted with the gia 
tenure. 
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CHRELNA. 


Chheln4 is situated in about the centre of the Gir Forest, about 
eighteen to twenty miles south of Visawadar, and twenty-two to 
twenty-six miles N. E. of Patan. It originally belonged to the 
Harstirka Kathis of Visawadar. The water of Chhelna is very 
unhealthy, and causes the belly to swell and the spleen to be- 
come enlarged. The village is surrounded by a stone wall and 
had a population, according to the census of 1872, of only 
150 souls, bit increased in 188} to 195. In former times when 
it was wished to get rid of any state prisoner, he was sent to 
Chhelna. Few, except Sidis or Kolis, can withstand the poisonous 
quality of the water, and consequently in a short time he died. 
The population of this part of the Gi: . onsiste principally of 
Sidis or Kolis, The Somat river rises near the Nagdi Wao in 
the Chheln4 limits, and flows into the sea near Ml Dwarka. 


CHORWAD. 


Chorwad is about nine milesS. E, of Mangurol and thirteen 
miles N. W. of Verawal, and lies on the coast of the Arabian Sea. 
It has been, since the earliest days, famous for its betel gardens, 
and the flavour of Chorwad betel is supposed to be very superior, 
and it is largely exported not only inland but also by sea. 
Chorwad was in ancient times a dependency of Mangarol. It is 
said to have derived its name from being a notorious haunt of 
pirates. There are some curious images here in a patch of jungle 
called the Jhtind. In later times, t.e., after the collapse of the 
Moghal power in the peninsula, it was scized on by the Raizéa- 
dahs, but we have no record of the exact date of such seizure ;. 
but Sangh)i or Singhji, the Raizadah grasia of Chorwad, took an 
active purt in the intestine wars of the eighteenth century ; bat 
he was killed in the battle of Mala, fought between him and 
Aliya Hatti, and his descendants were much embarrassed as to 
how they should defray the arrears of the soldiery. As Rana 
Sultanji of Porbandar was connected by marriage with the 
deceased Singhji, his relatives im a.D. 1787 entrusted the fort and 
town to him on condition that he should defray the demands of 
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the sipahis. The Rana agreed, and took possession of the town, 
and thence his commandant of this town captured Verawal. This 
caused a genexal insurrection against the Nawab along the coast, 
and Sdtrapada also rebelled. But in the course of a short time 
Verawal was recovered, and Chorwad also was conquered in 
a. D. 1788. Mokaji, the chief Raizadah grasia, was permitted to 
retire with his family to Dhoraji on this occasion under the pro- 
tection of Jadeja Kambhoji of Gondal. Since this date Chorwéd 
has been a khalsah (crown) domain of the Janagadh State. The 
trade of Chorwad is insignificant, it being merely a roadstead. 
The population, according to the census of a. vp. 1872, was 2,818 
souls, but this fell to 1,299 after the severe famine of 1878-79 
The air of Chorwad is considered favourable to invalids. 


DATRANA, 

This village belongs to the Wadal revenne sub-division of the 
Junagadh State. It is twelve miles south of Juinagadh and twenty 
miles south of Wadal. Itis famous.as being the birth-place of the 
Charan woman Nagbai, who cursed Ra Mandlik, the last Rajpit 
sovereign of Janagadh, when he insulted the modesty of her son’s 
wife. Her father’s name was Harjog Damo; he had no issue, but 
finally after much serving of holy men, he obtained one daughter 
Nagbai through the intercession of an ascetic named Hirdgar. 
Harjog resided at Dhauphilia, about six miles south-west of 
Jinagadh. Nagbai was married to Charan Ravstr Bhastr. Her 
descendants are still to be found at Datrana, and are called 
Gorvialaé Charans. There is a shrine aud memorial-stone of 
Nagbai at Datrana. It is said that Ra Mandlik was enamour- 
ed of her son Nagajan’s wife Minbai. When any great man visits 
a Charan’s village, it is the custom of the Charan women to ap- 
proach him face to face with a tray containing red powder 
(Kanki) moistened with water and some rawrice. They then 
make the caste mark on his forehead with the Kanku and affix 
some rice to it; they then throw some of the grain or some 
flowers over him and bless him, and depart after cracking their 
fingers against their temples. This last is emblematic of the 
person so doing taking the misfortunes of the person in whose 
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honour this is done, upon her. When Minbai approached 
Ra Mandlik to perform this ceremony, he turned away from her 
in apother direction because he was unwilling to accept her 
blessing, as his doing so would make her sacred from his unlaw- 
fal desires. On his thus turning away Minbai said to Nagbai, 
‘The Ra turns away.” Nagbgi said, “Try him in another direction, 
as perhaps there may be some bad omen to him in receiving a bless- 
ing in that direction.”” She went in all four directions, but the 
Ra still turned away from her. She then said to Nagbai, “ I have 
tried all four directions, but he still turns away.’’ Nagbai replied, 
‘« You need not try any more; it is not Mandlik who turns, but 
the days of his good fortune which have turned away from 
him.” Minbai then was going away, when Ra Mandlik placed his 
hand on her bosom. Minbaéi ran screaming to her mother-in- 
law, and complained of the insult the Ra had put on her. Nag- 
bai then cursed him as follows :— 


AUT Carat Ta, Tarqey Tat az ; 
wWaat anita Ata (Tat) F arta Asa. 
The rule of the Rao shall pass away, and your sovereignty 
shall last no longer. 


As a wanderer you shall beg foralms and shall then remember 
me, oh Mandlik. . 


qa Tart gas, ast ae Siar ae ; 
Tat TT Us (FAT) X MARA Asa. 


The gate of the aucient Fortress (Janggadh) shall fall ; 
You shall see the Damo Kinda no more ; 

(You our) jewel shall be laid in the dust, 

And then shall remember me, oh Mandiik. 


About half a mile north of the village is the Godhmo Hill, so 
named because fabled to have once been the residence of a 
demon of this name. There are small shrines of the goddesses 
Gatrad and Khodiar on the summit of this hill much respected 
by Kathis and Charans. The hill is composed of a kind of 
syenite, and is covered with Rayan trees (Mimusops Hexandra), 
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and it is said that if the berries of this tree be taken away for 
private consumption they kcep good, but if taken away for sale, 
maggots at once appear in them. The population of Datrana, 
according to the census of 1872, was 1,421, but sank to 1,278 
souls in 1881, consequent on the famine of 1878-79. 


DrEvDA. 

This village is situated ten miles to the north-west of Kitiana; 
Formerly the population consisted of Ods, but now there are many 
other castes. The population, according to the census of 1872, 
was 1,407, but swelled to 1,441 in 1881. In a.p. 1780 there was 
a scarcity in the province, and Malik Mihammad of Roghda, 
who at that time held the forts of Devda and Khagasri, collected 
a large number of Sindhis in these forts and plundered the country 
of Kfimbhoji of Gondal. Ktmbhoji complained to Divan Amarji, 
after vainly attempting to persuade the Sindhis to cease their 
raids. Divén Amarji, perceiving the importance of checking - 
of these Sindhis, marched against them, and was joined by his 
brother Govindji from Kiutiané. They cannonaded and took 
both forts, and the Sindhis fled during the night. Devda is 
situated on the eastern bank of the river Minsar. About a 
mile to the south of Devda is the meeting of the Bileshvari and 
Minsar rivers. The junction of these streams is called Triveni, 
and atemple of Hatkeshwar stands there. The town wall of 
Devda is built of loose stone, but the inuer citadel is of masonry. 
A Government vernacular schoo] isin the village. There isa poem 
written by the bards on the conquest of Devdé by Amarji Div4n. 


. Du AmMuxy. | 

This village lies eleven and a half miles south-east of Sitrapada. 
According to the census uf 1872, its population amounted to 1,274 
souls, but in 1881, after the great famine of 1878-79, it sunk to 
1,129. Excellent salt is produced here, and so famous is Dhémle}j 
for its salt, that foolish people are called Dhdmlet no Kédcho or 
ignorant of Dhamlej, t.e. without salt or wit. It is said that 
Dhamlej was populated by the Jhala Rana Dhamalji of Jamba 
in ancient times, and that he named it after himself. The old 
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site of Dhamlej was, however, deserted, and the present village 
built on a new site. Dhamlej is celebrated for a tank near 
to the west of the village called Vishni Gaya. It is also 
called Chakra Tirth, as the B4w4 who resides at the tank pro- 
duces a Chakra or discus about a foot in length by about 
5 inches in breadth ; this though supposed to be of stone floats in 
the water. There is an interesting inscription in this reservoir, 
dated Semvet a, showing that it was repaired by a Porwad Wanio, 
named Karamshi, minister of Raja Bharma of Waja race. There 
is an old temple of Somnath Mahadeva close to this Kund or 
reservoir and there is a symbol of Naleshwar Mahadeva in a 
cave about a quarter of a mile to the northwest of the village. 


DHANDHUSAR. 


This village is said to derive its name from the celebrated 
-Dhandhali Mal, who is supposed to have resided here for some 
time and to have excavated and built up the tank which gives its 
name to the village. In all probability Dhaudh or Dhandhi was 
mercly a Mehar, as the name is not uncommon in that tribe. 
On the bank of the tank 1s a temple of Shiva in a more or less 
ruined condition also ascribed to Dhindhali Mala, and said to 
have been built at the same time as the tank was excavated. There 
is also an ancient well at Dhandhisar called the Haniwav, built 
by a princess of Wanthali named Hani through her minister 
Gadadhar in “2"“S'2" during the reign of Chiddésama Mokal- 
singh, son of Jayasing. In one of the niches of this well is an 
image of the Sheshashayi Bhagwan or Vishni, who is supposed 
to sleep on the Sheshnag, who is himself immersed in the water. 
The villagers consider this an image of Hani, and women who are 
unable to nurse, or the owners of cows who give a scanty supply 
of milk, make a vow to wash the statue in milk if their supply of 
milk be increased. The Dhedhs consider Hani to have been a 
Dhedh woman, and to have subsequently been deified and adore 

this image as that of their tutelary goddess, and the well as 
sacred to her. This well has no todas or pillars at the entrance. 
The grove of trees overhanging the well swarm with flying 
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foxes (pteropus édwardsi) in thousands, and in no piace in the 
entire province are there such numbers of these creatures. They 
are said to have always dwelt here. Bawa Pidrah, whose 
monastery is at Jinagadh, is said to have resided some time 
at Dhandhisar ; afterwards it became waste, but was repopu- 
lated six or seven hundred years ago by Mehar Nogha Dosa 
Deorania. It again fell waste in the famine of Semwat and 
was repopulated in caw when Mehar Ato of Derwan, aided 
by Miaéné Rana Changal, attacked the village. They were twice 
repulsed by the Dhandhisar Mehar Bhimsi Arsi Thaplia, but 
succeeded on their third attack and plundered the village. 
Dhandhusar lies about nine miles north-west of Janégadh. The 
population of this village according to the census of 1872 was 
1,679 souls, but this number sank to 1,634 in 1881, consequent 
on the famine of 1878-79, 


GADHAKDA. 


This village is the head of a sub-division of the revenue division 
of Bherai and a subordinate revenue officer resides here. It is 
about eighty-four miles east south-east of Junagadh, and thirty-six 
miles north-east of Una. The high road from Kandla to Mahdwa 
passes through its lands. It is about nine miles south-east of 
Kindla. The name is said to be derived from Gatra (body) and 
Gada to bury, because Bawa Somnath of Gorakhmadi buried him, 
self alive here. The Kathis of Gadhakda had carried off his 
cattle. The Bawa accordingly went to Gadhakda and demanded 
their restoration, but the Kathis refused. After waiting for three 
or four days fasting he dug a grave and descended therein, On 
seeing this the Kathis remonstrated with him and offered tocome 
to terms, but he replied, ‘‘ When an ascetic has once entered the 
grave, he may not return.” Then he cursed the Kathis and said 
that they would never be prosperous in future, and then caused 
himself to be buried alive under a banyan tree still called Som- ~ 
nath no Wad. Choml4 Khuman of Gadhakda distinguished 
himself by recovering some cattle of Junagadh villages from the 
Khasias of the Bhavnagar village of Sedarda. The population 
of Gadhakda was 2,370 by the census of 1872, but sank to 1,794 
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in 1881, consequent on the faminc of 1878-79, The town is sur- 
rounded by a fort wall and the river Phuljhar flows close by. 
A celebrated local poet called Nagji Méh4rd4j, an Audich 
Brahman by caste, was born here. He is specially famous for his 
stanzas or Kiindlias, in which he prophesied the principal events 
of each year up to Samvat 1955, corresponding to a. pv. 1899. 
His descendants make public the Kfindlia or stanzas for the 
year on the first day of the new year. 


t 
GIRNAR. 


The Girnar hill has five principal peaks—(1) Amba Mata (or 
the Girnari goddess) which is crowned by the temple of that 
goddess ; (2) Gorakhnath, the highest of all, which is 3,666 feet 
above the sea; (3) the Oghad Shikhara; (4) Girt Datatreya ; 
and (5) Kalka’s peak, which is even now supposed to be the 
resort of Aghoris or Mardikhors, But the Piranas enumerate 
no less than twenty-one different peaks. The fortress and the 
remnant of the old palace of the Chudasamas is still standing. 
Girnar is sacred to the 22nd Jaina Tirthankar Neminath, and 
there are many Jaina temples on the hill. Three famous Kundas or 
reservoirs are called the Gao-Makhi, Handman Dhara, and Kam- 
andal Kunda respectively. The great rock called the Bhairava 
Jap forms a most picturesque object, and from this rock ascetics 
and others were wont to hurl themselves in the hopes of being 
born in a more favourable state of existence in a new life. At 
the foot of the hill at a little distance lies Wamansthali, the 
ancient capital, while Balisthan, the modern Bilkha, lies immedi- 
ately at its base. (1) The ancient name of the Girnar hill is 
Ujjayanta or Girwar, but not Revatachal as 1s sometimes suppos- 
ed. Revatachal is the name of the hill immediately over the 
Revati Kinda, At the foot of this hill is the celebrated Asoka 
stone with the inscriptions of Asoka, Ridra Dama, and Skanda 
Gupta; these are all described at length in Burgess’s Antiquities 
of Kachh and Kathiawar, A little further on is the Palasini 
bridge built by Sundayji Shavji, the first native agent to the 


Rritish Gavernment in tha Political Denartment in Kathiawar. 
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The Jainas sometimes incorrectly apply the name Revatdchala to 
the Girnar. 

The gate called Wagheswari leads to the Girnaér. Just within 
this gate is the Ram Jharokha, which is a lodging house for pil- 
grims to the Girnar, and opposite to this rest-house is the Salat 
Wao so called because constructed by salats or stone-masons, 
Immediately outside the Wagheswari gate is the Wagheswani 
Talao, in the centre of which there is a well so that when the tank 
dries up water is obtained from the well. When this tank over- 
flows in the rainy season water is conveyed from it in a channel 
to the Datar Talao or tank at the foot of the Datar hill. The 
temple of the Wagheswari Mata lies in the Wagheswari hill to 
the right of the road to the Damodarkunda, The road up the 
hill then crosses the Palasini river by the bridge built by Sun- 
darji Shavji, the horse merchant and agent to the British Gov- 
ernment in some of their first dealings with the Chiefs of Kathia- 
war. Then comes the Damodar Kinda or reservoir so called in 
honor of Krishna who is catled by this name because when a child 
his mother tied one end ofa string round his stomach and the other 
end to a large stone-mortar used for bruising grain, Krishna, 
however, ran off with the mortar, which struck between two large 
arjuna trees (terminalia arjuna) and uprooted them. These trees’ 
were really gods or devtas who had been compelled by a curse 
to take the form of trees and were doomed to remain thus till 
Krishna should uproot them when they returned to their former 
god-like shape. Krishna is called Damodar from “ Dama” string 
and ‘“ Udar’” belly, alluding to the string with which his mothec 
tied him. The water of this Kunda is accounted very sacred 
The water has the property of dissolving bones and Hindus - 
throw in it such portions of the bones of their relations which 
may be found in the ashes of the funeral pile. The Revati 
Kinda is close to the Damodar Kinda. It is so called in 
memory of Revati—daughter of R4j&4 Revat. She married 
Baldeva, the brother of Krishna. R4j4é Revat was the king 
of Dwarka, but after Revati’s marriage he came and resided 
at Girn4r, and the hill immediately over the Damodar Ktmda 
is called Revatachal. Near the Damodar Kinda is a great 
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place of cremation of the Hindus. The Damodar Kinda 
is 275 feet long by 50 feet broad. After leaving the Wagheswari 
gate and temple and before reaching the Damodar Kind the 
traveller passes the boulder of rock on which are engraved the 
inscriptions of Asoka, Rudra Dama and Skandh Gipta. This 
boulder lies a few yards to the right of the road and a few 
hundred yards from the Wagheswari gate. Proceeding onwards 
towards the foot of the Girnar one passes to the left, what was, 
perhaps, the site of the famous Sudarshan Taldo built 
originally by some unknown king, and repaired by Asoka and 
afterwards by Ridra Dama, and after him by Skandh Gipta. 
Bat if this be not the spot, there can be no doubt that it was in 
the enclosure of the hills to the north of the Girnar mountain. 
Here the hills enclose like a circle a large basin, the only exit 
being the Sivarnarekha river, A bund 300 yards long and fifty 
feet high here would enclose a four-sided figure, each side of 
which would be about one mile long. It would amply repay the 
Janagadh Darbar to bund up this pass into the hills and again 
restore the lake, if only for irrigating the neighbouring 
country. 


About a mile and a half from the Damodar reservoir is the 
‘temple of Bhavnéth Méh4dev, and a mile and a half from thence 
is the foot of the ascent of the hill. The temple of Bhavnath 
is on the banks of one of the numerous streams called Sivarna 
Rekha. A fair is held here on the 12th, 18th, and 14th of the 
dark half of the month of Mahé, but the gathering commences 
from about the 9th. 


The Mrigi Kunda or reservoir is situated here, and the people 
bathe in the Kunda at fair time. At the foot of the ascent of the 
hill is a well called Chadani Wav or well of the ascent. There 
is also here a large Dharamsalé built by Premchand Raichand, a 
Bombay merchant. 


In an underground room in one of the cloisters of the great 
temple of Neminéth is a statue of Parasnath, from the chin of 
which a drop of water is supposed to constantly drop, hence 
it is called the Amijharaé Parasnaéth or nectar dropping 
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Parasnath. I have frequently seen this statue, but have never 
yet seen the drop on the chin, but probably this is owing 
to the scanty rainfall of recent years (1878 always excepted). 
There are six parabs or rest-houses on the ascent, viz. (1) the 
Chhoda Parab, (2) Chor Parab, (3) Dholi Parab, (4) Kali Parab, 
(5) Mal: Parab, and (6) the Suvavdi Parab, so called because a 
pregnant woman making the pilgrimage is said to have given 
birth to a child there. 


On the top of the hill, which the Jains hold to be sacred to 
Neminath the 22nd tirthankar, are several Jain temples, especi- 
ally one of Neminath. The temple of Amba Mata which crowns 
the first peak of the hill is much resorted to by newly married 
couples of the different sub-divisions of the Brahman caste, The 
bride aud bridegroom have their clothes tied together, and attend- 
ed by their male and female relations, adore the Goddess and pre- 
sent cocoanuts and other offerings. This pilgrimage is supposed 
to procure for the married couple a long continuance of wedded 
bliss through the blessing of the Goddess. 


After the Girnar, the Datar, 2,779 feet high, is the finest hill 
of this group. The Datar hill has near its summit a small shrine 
of Jamial Shah, and the hill is generally held sacred by Miham- 
madans, but Rajputs and the lower classes of Hindus also hold it 
in reverence, Jamial Shah is said to have come from Thathaé in 
Sindh, and to have been sent to Junagadh by his spiritual pre- 
ceptor Pir Patta in the reign of Ra Mandlik, and to have dovoted 
himself to inculcating the tenets of the Mithammadan faith. The 
Chillah or chief shrine of the Datar is at the bottom of the hill. 
The Datér is supposed to have a beneficial effect on lepers who 
repair thither in considerable numbers. There are several inter- 
esting groups of Buddhist caves in the peighbourhood of Juna- 
gadh, and an interesting fragment of a Kshatrapa inscription has 
lately been discovered in the caves near Bawa Piarah’s Math. 
This inscription mentions Sw4mi Chashtana and Jaya-Dama, and 
is inscribed by the great grandson of Swami Chashtana and the 
grandson of Jaya-D4m4, In this inscription Jinagadh is called 
Girinagara. On a mound in the jungle are the ruins of some 
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ancient brick building locally called the Lakha Medi. These 
bricks are some of them nearly two feet in length and are of a 
very red colour, 


The following list shows the different groups of Buddhist caves 
at Janagadh and its vicinity :— 
. Khapra Kodia. 
. Uparkot (inside the fort). 
. Bawa Piarah’s Math. 
. Bakota. 
. Shakrio Timbo. 
. Pancheshwar (newly discovered). 
. Miatri. 
. Hothal—Padmin1 near Padaria. 
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The most famous streams issuing from the Girndér clump are— 
(1) the Sfvarnarekha, (2) the Gudajhali, and (8) the Kalwo, 
Lions used to abound in this clump, but have not now been seen 
for several years. One of the last was shot by Major Russeli 
in 1869. Panther, wild pig, and sambar may still be found. 
The jungle on these hills is principally composed of teak and 
other forcst trees which are now preserved by the Nawab, 


There are also the remains of caves at the Mai Gadechi, and 
an old Hindu temple which has been turned into a mosque. 
Over the door is an interesting Arabic inscription dated so far 
back as Sir San 685 = a.p. 1284, to the effect that the mosque 
was constructed by (Iméd-il-h4j wa-dl-haramain Afif-id-danya 
wa-id-din) Abal Kasim bin Ali-al-Abrahi. This inscription is 
most valuable, as it shows (1) that the Sur San era was in use 
before a.u. 745 (vide Thomas’s Prinsep, vol. II., page 171) and 
that previous to the conquest of Gujarat by Alagh Khan in the 
reign of Siltén Alé-td@in Khiljy,a Mahammadan noble resided 
at the court of the Junagadh chieftain as agent for the Miham- 
madan pilgrims to Makkah and Madinah. This temple, now 
transformed into a mosque, 1s said by the Jains to have been built 
by Sdémprati Rj, the grandson of Asoka, 

Without the city of Jindgadh ata distance of about a mile 
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and a half is a tank called the Pari Taléo lying in a south- 
westerly direction. The tank is built on all sides with masonry, 
and was recently repaired by Sheikh Bahé-dd-din, the 
Vazir of His Highness the Nawab. It is said that the 
fairies used formerly to come and bathe in this tank, and 
hence it was called the Pari Tal’o. There are steps down to 
the water from the top of the wall, and there is also a place 
where cattle can be watered. The water of the Taléio is good 
and lasts all the year round. The tank is 258 feet in length by 
250 feet in breadth. The depth of the water in November is 
about 13 feet. 


On the road to Wanthali, about five miles from Janfgadh and 
four and a half miles from Wanthali, is the Khengar Wav or well 
which never closes to yield watcr even in famine years. The well 
is much ruined, but must have been a most beautiful one when in 
repair. Even now the carving, which remains, is most delicate, 
and the proportions of the pillars, &c., very. graceful. This. well 
evidently originally contamed an inscription, as there are 
two niches for an inscription on either side as one descends the 
steps to the water, but they have been removed, and it is not 
known what has become of them. The construction of this well 
is attributed to Rao Khengar II., who reigned from about 
A.D. 1098-1125. 


GORAKHMADHI. 


Gorakhmadhi so called from Gorakshnith (popularly Gorakh- 
nath) or the protector of the seven senses of sight, hearing, &c. 
He was a celebrated ascetic, and the founder of the sect of 
Kanphata Jogis, whose head-quarters are at Gorakhmadhi, which 
is situated on the bank of the Sarasvati, about nine miles east 
of Patan, and about six miles west of Prgghi kind. Twice every 
day provisions are distributed freely to all who may ask for 
them. When the provisions are cooked, a servant of the Abbot’s 
goes to the bank of the Sarasvati and calls twice with a loud | 
voice, “ Whoever is hungry, come; the Abbot’s table is spread :”’ 
and to whomsoever comes he dispenses a meal, The Abbot of 
the Kanphaté Jogis is called N&thji, a title corresponding to 
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“my lord ” or literally lord, sir. There are images of Gorakh- 
nath and of his spiritual preceptor Machhendranéth in a cave. 
There are many legends regarding Gorakhnath and his spiritual 
preceptor, and how Gorakhnéth surpassed his religious teacher 
in holiness, whence the Gujardéti proverb Eq AST BS T. 
The disciple hath surpassed his master. The great mark 
of the K4nphatas is the peculiar splitting of the ear. This is 
done with a very sharp double edged knife, and is about 3 
of an inch to an inch im length. The ceremony is done in this 
way. The regular ear-splitter of the sect inserts the knife and asks 
the novice whether he be willing to renounce the world or not, and 
that if unwilling, he will withdraw the knife. Ifthe novice says 
that he is willing to follow the precepts of the sect and become an 
ascetic, the ear-splitter moves the knife up and down and finishes 
the operation. A piece of limb tree wood soaked in oil is then 
put in the wound for three days, and then the ear is washed and 
the Midra cr peculiar earring of the sect 1s assumed. The 
Midra is made of only gold, rhinoceros horn, glass or burnt clay, 
aud this earring must always be worn. All Kanphatas also wear 
u small wooden whistle round their necks, and they sound this at 
their morning and evening devotions. Kanphatas are forbidden 
to marry of have intercourse with women. When Kanphatas 
meet, they salute by using the word Adesh. The addressed person 
replies Adesh. ‘here is an inferior class of ascetics of this sect 
who are called aghad. They do not split their ears, but are not 
entitled to equal privileges with the Kanphata Jogis who have 
their ears split. 


JunAGADE. 
® 


Jandgadh, the capital, is in 70° 13' east longitude and 21° 1' 
north latitude, and situated, as it is, under the Girnar and Datar 
hills, is one of the most picturesque towns in India, while 
in antiquity and historical interest it yields to none. The 
town is called Karnakubja in the Girnar Mahatmya, but 
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another Sloka assigns it the following four names in different 
ages :— 
Sloka. 
Tat MAGE ATA ATC HT It 
aad Ge ara Het Faas Th 
First it was named Manipar. 
In the Smritis it is called Chandraketupar. 


Thirdly was it named Raivata. 
And in this iron age Pauratanpur. 


No reasons are given for the name Manipur, but Chandraketa 
appears to have been a Suryavamsi king who worshipped both 
Shiva and Narayana with great assiduity, and visited Kailasa 
and Vaikianth for this purpose. The gods, pleased at his devo- 
tion, told him to reside near Mount Raivata, and he accordingly 
repaired thither and built a city on the old site of Manipiéra, 
which he named after himself Chandraketipar. Shiva and 
Narayana took up their residence in the vicinity—Shiva at the 
temple of Bhavnath, and Narayana as Damodar Rai near the 
Damodar Kund. But both in the Mahatmya and elsewhere, 
Janagadh is called simply Durg, the Fort. To this day an in- 
habitant of Sorath will simply call it Gadh (the Fort). Thus an 
inhabitant of (say) Wanthali or Majevadi would, in familiar con- 
verse, simply say, “I am going to Gadh to-morrow,” and not use 
the word Jinagadh at all. Junagadh appears in old writings, &c., 
as Jirandirg and Jirangadh, and lastly as Jinagadh, In 
the old rock inscriptions the city is called Girinagar, Nagar, 
and in one place Pirwanagar. In the Wanthali inscription it 
is called Jiran Prakar. 


Professor Lassen, in the Indische Alterthumskunde, declares 
the ancient name to have been Yavanafadh, or fortress of the ™ 
Yavanas, now corrupted to Jimagadh. And if indeed it were 
formerly the seat of Persian or Bactrian Satraps, or of the Sah 
dynasty, such a conjecture seems not unreasonable, and certainly 
is plausible enough, but I incline to think that the general con- 
sensus of the names, Paurdtanapir, Parwanegar, JirandGrg, 
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Jirangadh, and Jinagadh points strongly in the direction 
that “the ancient fortress” is the real signification of the 
name. 


The Uparkot or citadel is the old or ancient fortress whence 
Jundgadb probably derives its name, though possibly it may be 
from the fort on Mount Girnar; both have great claims to anti- 
quity. The ancient archway at the entrance to the Uparkot, 
within the outer gate, is a fine specimen of the old Hindu Toran 
or compromise for an arch. The Uparkot also contains most 
interesting Buddhist caves, and the whole of the ditch and neigh- 
bourhood is honey-combed with caves or their remains. The 
most interesting of these are those called Khapraé Kodia near the 
Telegraph office. These caves have al] the appearance of having 
been once a monastery, and bear the cognizance of the then 
ruling race, a winged Lion or Griffin. They appear to have been 
two or three storeys in height. But the quarrymen have been 
allowed to encroach and injure them, and the lower ones have 
never been systcmatically cleared out. Were this done possibly 
some interesting remains might be discovered. 


The caves within the Uparkot evidently formed the residence 
of a religious establishment, and are fully described by Mr. Bur- 
gess in his Antiquities of Kachh and Kathiawar. 


The ditch is cut entirely out of the rock and forms a strong 
defence. In the Uparkot is the Wav Adi Chadi. It is said to 
have been built by slave girls belonging to the Chidasama rulers 
of ancient times, one well is called after Ra Noghan. This is 
very deep and has a wonderful circular staircase inside it. There 
is also in the Uparkot a mosque built by Salt4én Mahmid Bega- 
dha, but now falling into ruin. Near this mosque there is a 
large cannon left by the Turks at Div and brought to Junagadh 
by Malik Eiaz, by order of Sultan Bahadur Shah. It is called 
the Lilam Top and is 17 feet long and 74 feet in circumference 
at the breech and the diameter of the muzzle ‘is 94 inches, An 
inscription on the cannon mentions that the maker of this gun was 
one Muhammad Hamzah, who lived in the reign of Sultan 
Silman, son of Salimkhin. Another large cannon called Chu- 
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danal also from Div, is in the southern portion of thefort. It is 
13 feet long and has a muzzle 14 inches in diameter. The Uparkot 
has been many times besieged, and often taken, on which occa- 
sions the Raja was wont to flee to the fort on Mount Girnar, 
which from its inaccessibility was almost impregnable. The 
most famous sieges of the Uparkot of which we have any distinct 
historical account are those by— 


Sultan Muhammad Tughlak circa .......cecceeeeees A. D. 1350 
Zufar Khan (afterwards Sultan Muzafar of Gija- 

PUL) corecuvhoosnbaredsiedanmasssiceswueia anus meas eens » 1894 
Saltim Ahmad Shah of Gijarat ........ sdaudsees » 14)4 
Sultan Mahmtd Begadha of Guyjarat............. vo yy 1472 


Naurang Khan, Syad Kasim, and Gijar Khan... ,, 1591-92 


but it was besieged doubtles by the Anhilwara sovereigns, 
and probobly by both Mulraj Solankhi and Sidhraj Jaya- 
singh. 


There is an inscription of Ra Mandlika, son of Ra Mahi- 
piladeva, within the Uparkot. It is dated Samvat 1507, 
av. 1451. 


The fortifications of the town of Jinagadh were all built by 
the Muhammadans after the capture of the place by Siltan 
Mahmid Begadha of Giyarat, in about a. p. 1472. The town is 
most picturesque, and the palace is a fine handsome building. 
Of late years a fine hospital and other public buildings bave been 
erected, and the town has becn much improved by fine houses 
built by the nobles of the Court. Among these the finest is the 
house of the late :1inister Jamadar Saleh Hindi, C.I.E. There 
is also a nice Circle of shops called the Mahabat circle in the 
front of the palace. There is also a Clock Tower here. The 
Custom House also is a fine building and so is the residence of 
Shekh Bahauddin Vazir. A fine guest house has lately been built 
for Native guests and officials of rank. There are two fine dharam- 
salas without the Majevdi and Verawa] Gates respectively. The 
Visalwao in the town of Jimagadh is said to have been built by 
Vania Visal, the traitorous minister of Rao Mandlik. Rao 
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Mandlik is said to have seduced Mohini, the beautiful wife of 
the minister, who to avenge himself betrayed his master to Saltan 
Mahmid. There seems little doubt but that the Uparkot is the 
ancient Jinagadh, the present town is more correctly called 
Mustafabad and was built by Mahmid Begadha of Gijarat. 
Below the Uparkot are the caves of Baw Pidr4, a famous Hindu 
ascetic who is said to have resided in them. But the caves are 
Buddhist and long anterior to Bawa Piara whose monastery is 
not far from these caves and about 100 yards from the Wagesh- 
wari gate. This ascetic yave his name to a well-known ford in 
the Narmada river. 


Rulers of Jéndgadh. 


We have no records of any ruling races at Jénagadh previous 
to the Chadasamas except what is contained in the Girnar in- 
scriptions, but it does not seem unlikely that Junagadh may have 
been the scat of the ancient Persian satraps, if not of the Sah 
or Sinha dynasty, who appear to have originally been satraps of 
Bactria, though afterwards independent. The rule of the Guptas 
certainly reached as far as Janagadh, witness Skandha Guptas 
inscription, and it was probably aftcrwards included in the Vala- 
bhi dominions. After this we know, but with no great certainty 
as to dates, that it passed under the rule of the Chiudasamas, a 
Yadav tribe from Thatha in Sindh, and who, originally called 
Samis, added Chida as a prefix as being descendants of Kao 
Chidachandra. The history of this tribe is however almost 
entirely lost, and the bardic legends differ so much as to the 
names, number, and order of the chieftains, that implicit confi- 
dence cannot be placed onthem. Nevertheless the accompanying 
list is no doubt fairly reliable. 


The Bardic accounts are unanimous in ascribing the origin of 
the Chudasamas to Chidachandra Yadav, 

gee ueacnanae A.D. a Rajpat of the Sama tribe of Yadavs 
then ruling at Saminagar, the modern 

Nagar Thathé in Sindh; and they also agree that before his 
arrival in the peninsula, Wala Ram was the Raja of Wamansthali 
the modern Wanthali Soma aav that Walt Ram had na ann 
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but that his sister had married the father of Rao Chidschandra 
of Saminagar, and that the R4ja kept his nephew Rao Chida- 
chandra at Wamansthali, and finally appointed him his successor. 
Others say that Wala Ram had a son, but that he quarrell- 
ed with Chadachandra, and that rather than Chudachandra 
should leave Wamansthali, Wala Ram expelled his own son. All 
agree that Chudachandra succeeded him. There are very few 
bardic verses regarding Chaidachandra, but he is mentioned in 
the Dhandhusar inscription, and there is a play on his name, 
viz., that as Chandra Chida (Shiva) placed the moon (chandra) 
on his head (chudé) so Chidachandra was considered by the 
kings of the neighbovring countries as Chidasaman or as their 
head. Hence Chidasama. But no doubt the rea] derivation is 
Chida from Chiidachandra’s name, and Sama from the name of 
his tribe. Possibly, however, the Chidisamis may be the 
ancient Chorasmii or Chorasmians, Chudachandra is called Rai 
Chada in bardic poetry. The Sloka from the Dhandhigar in- 
scription is as follows :— 


ST. 
MALTS AST AL TAATATTT 8a: It 
wale qa: Taqalaar ag: | 


Translation. 


As Shri Chandrachtidla (Shiva) places the moon on his head, 

So Rajas of the best blood have considered Chilachandra 
as their head. 

May this race of his distinguished in all courts, be victorious. 


It may I think be considered as beyond a doubt, that Chida- 
chandra reigned at Wanthali, and that he founded the rule of 
the Chidasama tribe in Sorath at the close of the ninth or com- 
mencement of the tenth century a.p. or possibly a few years 
previously. Chidachandra had a son named Hamir, but it is 
doubtful whether he succeeded his father, and it seems moat 
probable that he died during his father’s lifetime, and that 
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Chédachandra was succeeded by his grandson Miulraj, the son of 
Hamuir. 
Malraj succeeded his grandfather in a.p. 907, and devoted 
much attention to foreign wars. He is 
oe Mulraj, 4.p. 907 to gaid to have captured three Raéjas of the 
the north, south, and east respectively, 
he himself being the Raja of the west. The Raja of the south 
is mentioned in the bardic verse commemorating the achievement 
as being the Raja of Asir. Another Raja is called the Raja of 
Gajan, this may be for Gajniin Afghanistan or Gajna, an ancient 
name of Cambay; the third Raja is called Som or Somo, but 
his kingdom is not mentioned. In this poetry Mulraj is described 
as the son of Tamir. Huis capital was at Wanthali, though in 
other bardic poctry he 1s called lord of Girnar. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Vishwavarah. 
Vishwavarah (the Boar of the world) was a renowned warrior, 
and famous also for his munificence. He 
ongio. eawaveréha-D. is said to have conqucred many lands 
and bestowed them on poets and others. 
His fame is said to have reached Mandugadh (Malwa), Parkar- 
gadh (Sindh frontier}, and Kech Makran, the Koukan, Kachh, 
and Kanoj. The bardic poetry commemorating this, calls him 
son of Mulraj and grandson of Hamir, He was succeeded by his 
famous son Rai Gahario or Graharisingh. 
Ra Gahario succeeded his father in a.p. 940. His name and 
date make his resemblance to Grah Ripu 
IV.—Gahario Ist Gra- of the Dwydshray and Ras Mala, &c., 
relate aul ene so striking, that there seems little reason 
‘to doubt that Grah Ripu was Ra Grahari, 
which is equivalent to Grah Ripu, art being enemy in Sanscrit. 
The bardie poctry calls him son cf Viswavarah, and even the 
kings of Delhi, Devgadh, and Lanka (Ceylon) are represented 
as trembling at his name. So great was the extent of his rule 
that it is said that when the ryots brought the State share of 
their grain (rajbhag) from his most distant frontiers to Janagadh, 
most of it used to be consumed by them as food by the way. He 
was a great friend and ally of Lakha Phulani, Raja of Kachh, 
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and was finally defeated by Malraj of Anhilwada and taken. pri- 
soner, but on giving security not to molest the pilgrims to Som- 
nath was released by him. Lakha Phulani was slain in the 
battle. According to the Dwyashray (Indian Antiquary, page 
74, vol. IV.) this Chief built the Uparkot. 

Ra Kawat succeeded him in a. p. 982 and is said to have 
fought with Ano, the Lord of Abu, and 
to have captured him ten times and ten 
times released him. This feat is com- 
memorated in the following couplet in which Kawat is described 
as the son of Grahario :— 


V.—Kawat I., a.p. 982- 
1003. 


eal. 
MTTT Wo, MaAACTes. 
ANS MAS SAN, HFATTAS ALT. 


There is a well-known legend in Sorath about RA Kawat, It 
is said that a Raja namcd Viramdeva Parmér* ruled in the 
Shial Island, and contrived to capture many Rajis by his stra- 
tagems, and confined them there in a wooden cage, At last he 
captured Rajas of all the 36 races except the Yadav. As he 
wished to capture Ra Kawat, he persuaded him to visit him on 
board of his ship which was riding at anchor near Patan Som- 
nath, and there treacheruusly captured him, and sailing off with 
him to the Shial Bet confined him there with the other Rajas 
in the wooden cage. Ra Kawit’s maternal ancle was the famous 
Uga Wala of Taléjaé. On one occasion when all the warriors 
were relating their achievements before Ra Kawat, all extolled 
Uga Wala so much that the Ra grew jealous, and said to 
Uga Wala that he was a good warrior when aided by Wan- 
thali, but otherwise not of much account, Wala Upga, how- 
ever, boasted that he could manage without the aid of Wanthali, 
and said metaphorically, that he could clap hands with one 
palm, t. e. without the assistance of the Rao. He then Ieft the 
darbaér in anger and returned to Talaja. The Ra now in prison 


_ penser nee may Oe ne ee ee nln et ante 


* This Raja Is also called in some versions of the legend Meghanand 
Chavado. 
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sent the following message to Wala Uga by means of a wander- 
ing minstrel (a bard) who had passed by his prison :— 


qa. 
Matt SI ACS, ALM TW are. 


WAAL AST SNS, HEGAC Hale. 
THAT TH Bes, TST Aararsete, 
AUST TI ARTSY, TH TA TAS, 


Grief at his heart and a wound on his head. 

“ Say to Uga W4l4, Kawat is in the wooden cage.” 

You said that when occasion arose that you Uga the 
Wala lord of Talaja could clap hands with one palm. 


On hearing of the capture of Ra Kawadt, Wala Uga set off 
with a large army to release him and arrived at the Shial Bet. 
After obtaining access to the island by a stratagem, he put the 
garrison to the sword and slew Viramdeva. In his anxiety to 
release Kawit he burst open the cage with a kick. In doing 
this his foot accidentally struck Ra Kawat. Kawat was much 
enraged at this, and though Uga Wala made much submission to 
him, he treasured up the grudge, and after returning to Wan- 
thali he led an army against Wala Uga, and finally killed him 
near Chitrdsar in Babriawar, where his paliyo now stands. It 
is said that Uga W4ld’s sister came to visit her brother’s paliyo 
but found several memorial stones, and knew not which was that 
of her brother. In her grief, she implored her brother to give 
her a sign as to which was his paliyo, and on this Ugi Wala’s 
memorial stone bent forward to greet her. Hence this paliyo 
does not exactly face the east. It is still bending forward as it 
is supposed to have done to greet his sister. Kawat was succeed- 
ed by his son Dyas. 

Ra Dyas succeeded his father in a. p. 1003. During his reign 

the Raja of Patan invaded his dominions 


a Moi a and conquered the town of Wanthali. 


1010; AD. 1oloAWerule 4 Dyas fled to the Uparkot, to which the 


dar, Rija laid sieye.- Different reasons are 
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assigned for the war, but the accounts are unanimous in 
representing Ra Dyas to have insulted one of the ladies 
of the Raja’s family, while on a pilgrimage to Girnar. 
After much difficulty the Uparkot was taken by a stratagem, 
soldiers being concealed in covered chariots under the pretence 
that there were ladies in them, On obtaining entrance to the 
fort, they massacred the garrison and Ra Dyas was slain. The 
bards represent Ra Dyas to have given his head in charity to a 
Charan, but this is manifestly a legend invented to conceal his 
defeat. (See Indian Antiquary for November 1873.) Ranchodji 
in his Tarikh-i-Sorath makes out that Jimagadh was taken by 
Sidhraj Jayasingh of Anhilwaéré Patan, but Sidhraéj did not 
ascend the throne until a. p. 1093-94. After the death of Ra 
Dyas, his widow, Sorath Rani, became a Sati, and the Patan 
Raja placed a thanah in Junagadh and Wanthali. In some 
bardic poetry Ra Dyas is represented to have captured the Rana 
of Chitor, and brought him to Jinagadh as a prisoner, but this 
is probably bardic exaggeration. When Jundgadh was taken, 
one of his Ranis fled with his young son Noghan to Eiawej in 
Und, and thence took shelter with Ahir Devaiyat of Alidar 
Kodidhar. This man is celebrated in local poctry as having 
allowed his son Wisan to be taken and put to death by the 
thanahdir in order to save Ra Noghan. It is said that the 
thanahdar was informed that Ra Dyis’s son Noghan was con- 
cealed in Devaiyat’s house, he therefore scut for him on pretence 
of inquiring into some village accounts, and then asked him 
whether Noghan was not concealed in his house, Deviiyat ad- 
mitted that it was the case, and agreed to send for him. He 
accordingly wrote a letter to his wife desiring her to send 
Noghan, but gave the messenger private instructions to send his 
own son Wasan in his place. Now Noghan was concealed at 
Alidhar-Bodidhar in Devdiyat’s house, and lived there with 
Devaiyat’s son Wa4san and his daughter Jasal, When Devaiyat’s 
letter arrived the household were thrown into the greatest grief, 
for Wasan had only recently been married. Nevertheless though 
knowing the fate which would await him, Wasan put on his 
wedding garments and repaired to Jimagadh. When Wasan 
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reached Junagadh, the thanahdar asked Devdiyat if this were in- 
deed Ra Noghan, and on his replying that it was, he ordered him 
to slay him, which Devaiyat did without showing any compunc- 
tion, but uttered under his breath this couplet— 


‘The mind felt compunction, but this compunction availed 
nothing. 
And he was slain by his own father 
In the bazaar of Junagadh.” 


It is said that when Wasan was near Junagadh, he asked the way 
to the Governor’s audience hall, A man pointed it out and asked 
him to whose wedding he was going, as he was so gaily dressed. 
© You will see,” said Wasan, “if you will accompany me to the 
Governor’s palace.” Devaiyat now returned home and devoted 
all his thoughts to vengeance ; he at last engaged all the Ahirs to 
assemble on the occasion of Jasal’s marriage, and promised to 
deliver the thanahdar into their hands if they would afterwards 
place Noghan on the throne. They agreed, and Devaiyat repaired 
to Jinigadh to celebrate the marriage, and requested the 
thinahdar and his men to honour the marriage with their pre- 
sence. On their starting for Junagadh, Jasal spoke as follows to ~ 
Ra Noghan :— 

My mother was weeping near the house, 

My sister wept without. 

Devaiyat slew Wasan, 

That your ancient rule should not pass away from you. 


Devaiyat instructed the Ahirs to fall on the thanahdar and his 
men as soon asthe great drum should beat. He took Noghan 
then with him to the thanahdar’s Kacheri, and told him to ask 
whose drum that was. Noghan did so, and Devaiyat replied— 
‘¢ It is the thanahdar’s drum, but you must not beat it else the 
rij will be changed.” On this Noghan advanced fearlessly, and 
commenced to beat the drum, and the Ahirs surrounded the 
thanahdar and his men on all sides and cut down every one of 

them. They then seated R4 Noghan on 
aot eben I. thethrone. Jasal was afterwards married 
with great pomp, and Ra Noghan be- 
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stowed two villages on her husband with whom she then went to 
Sindh. 


While there, Hamir Simro saw and fell ih love with her and 
endeavoured to seize her, but the Ahirs fled, Hamir Simro pur- 
sued them and she songht aid from Ra Noghan, and sent him 
some verses reminding him that her brother Wasan’s life had 
been given for him. Ra Noghan now marched on Sindh, and 
defeated Hamir Simro and rescued Jasal. He returned to 
Sorath and went to Dhari, at which place he is said to have 
dropped a most valuable ring in the Galdharo Talav. In order to 
recover it he tried, but unsuccessfully, to empty the tank. A 
local ccuplet records this attempt thus :— 


«999 Pawars Noghan employed. Nevertheless the bottom 
was not reached, and the Galdharo was not a whit dismayed.” 


The author of the Tarikh-i-Sorath says that the army of Ra 

Noghan was composed of Rajpits, Ahirs, 

Tek beneér ls Kathis, Kolis and Khants. Ra Khengér 

succeeded his father, and died after a 

peaceful reign of 23 ycars; he was succeeded by his son 
Noghan. 


This Noghan did not confine his wars to the Peninsula, but 

offended the great Sidhraj of Anhilwada, 

oe ieee IL, who (Ras M4éli, page 119, new edition) 

compelled him on one occasion to take 

grass in his mouth and make submission. He also incensed 

against himself Harraj of Umeté on the Mahi, and contrived also 

to have a feud with the Waghela of Bhoira in the peninsula. 

Also he was much displeased with Charan Mesan, who had 

insulted him, and he vowed that he would split his (the Charan’s) 
cheeks. 


R4 Noghan had four sons—(1) Bhim, the founder of the 
houses of Bhadli, Sarw4 (whence the Sarvaiyis), and Gamph; 
(2) Satarsal, who received Dbandhika ; (3) Devghanji, who re- 
ceived the Osham Chorasi ; and (4) Ra Khengar, who succeeded 
him. It is said that when Ra Noghan lay a dying, his spirit 
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would not pass from his frame until his sons would promise to 
perform four behests with which he charged them. These were 
—(1) to slay Harraj of Umeta ; (2) to destroy the fort of Bhoira 
(now under Jasdan) ; (3) to break down the gate of Patan ; and 
(4) to split the cheeks of a Charan named Mesan who had spoken 
disrespectfully of him. Khengar alone undertook to perform 
these four tasks (Ras Mala, new edition, page 119), and poured 
water into his father’s hand as a token that he had sworn to 
perform these deeds. Then the soul of Noghan was released. 
As Noghan was proclaimed at Junagadh, he made that place his 
capital, though often residing at Wanthali. 


Ra Khengar immediately on succeeding to the throne, hearing 
that Sidhraj was absent warring in Malwa, 

ees enger 4 marched to Patan, and broke down one 
of the gates. He carried off the wooden 

gates to Junagadh and put them up in the Kalwa (now called 
Verawal)-gateway at that town. Iie then advanced to Umeta, killed 
Harr4j, and washed his blade in the Mahi, and on his return he 
passed by Bhoira and broke down the fortress thereof. When 
he returned to Junagadh he sent for the Charan and filled his 
mouth with gold, until he said ‘ my checks are split ;” after- 
wards he bestowed on him the village called after him Mesanka. 
Itis about 12 miles to the south-west of Palitana. Ra Khengar 
married the celebrated Rinik Devdi, who had been sought in 
marriage by Sidhraj Jayasingh, aud this fresh injury eventually 
caused that monarch to march against the Ra. He laid siege 
to Junagadh and finally took the Uparkot. It is said that Ra 
Khengar used to stay himself at the Uparkot, but kept Ranik 
Devdi in his palace in the fortress of Girnar. His nephews, 
Visal and Desal, were the only persons allowed access there 
except the guard. Ra Khengir used to go from the Uparkot 
to the Girnar fortress to visit Ranik Devdi, and one day found 
Desal there drunk, and in spite of all his protestations, accused 
him of an improper intimacy with her. Finally he expelled both 
Desal and Visal, who at once went to Sidhraj, and by obtaining 
entrance to the Uparkot with some cattle carrying grain, they 
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slew the guards and attacked the palace. The R4 came forth 
and fought and fell in the battle, and the Uparkot was taken, 
After this Desal and Visal took Sidhraj up to the Girnar 
fortress, and asked their aunt to open the gate. She did so, not 
knowing what had happened. Then Sidhra) entered, and on seeing 
her two sons, ordered them to be put to death. He now took 
Ranik Devdi with him, and returned towards Pitan. At Wadh- 
wan, overcome by the uoble bearing of Ranik Devdi, he offered 
to make her his first queen, but she told him that nothing would 
make her forgive him the death of her innocent boys. Then 
‘ Sat’ coming on her, she cursed Sidhr4j, and warned him that 
he should die sonless. After this she mounted the funeral pile 
and was burned with her husband’s turban on her lap. Ranik 
Devdi’s memorial-stone stands in Wadhwan to this day. Her 
curse was fulfilled, and Sidhraj died childless. Some of the 
verses of this ballad of Ra Khengar aud Ranik Devdi are very 
poetical. Many are given in the Ras Mala, but not, I think,’ 
the following :— 
For shame, murderous Girnar, 
Why were you not bent crooked 
When died Ra Khengar ? 
Thus wept Ranik Devdi. 
Shortly after Sidhraj’s return, the inhabitants of Janagach 
rose aud expelled his) thanwhdar and 
Pera i ices IIl., seated Noghan ILI. on the throne. This 
chieftain does not make a figure in his- 
tory, and probably was careful not to attract the notice of the 
sovereigns of Patan. He died in 1140 a.p. and was succeeded by 
his son Kawat, who ruled in an equally unobtrusive manner, 
XUI.—RA Kawat yy, aud after a short reign of 12 years was 
A Ie succeeded by his son called Jayasingh 
called also Gario and Dyas. 
The bards explain that the names Dyas and Garto are both 
titles, Dyas meaning the giver and Garto 
XII.—Ra Gario II. 
ealled also Jayasinghand (Grahario) the seizer. They say that the 
YS Peer real name of this chieftain was Javasingh, 


n 
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but that his seizing on K4anoj obtained for him the title of Gario, 
and his munificence caused him to be known as Dyas. His 
seizure of Kanoj is thus explained. Jayasingh was a connection 
of the celebrated Jayachandra of K4énoj, and is said to have been 
left by that chieftain in charge of Kanoj when Jayachandra went 
forth to war with Prathiraj Chohan. On Jayachandra’s return 
defeated, Jayasingh refused to permit him to enter, and retained 
possession of the place. Four this achievement he was called 
Ra Grahario or Gariv. Subsequently terms were arranged 
between Jayachandra and Jayasingh, and the latter returned to 
Sorath conquering Gwalior on his return journey, and defeating 
the Raja of Mewar. Jayasingh afterwards joined the sovereign 
of Gujarat, Bhimdeva, in his warfare with Prathir4j, and is allud- 
ed to in the Prathiré) Rasa as Chidasama Jayasingh (Kas Mala, 
page 166, ucw edition). On the death of this chieftain, his Rani 
burned herself with him on his funeral pile. He was succeeded 
by his son Raiaingh. 


Raisingh reigned four years, and was succecded by his son 
. Mahipal 2nd. Raisingh is said to have 
IV.—Ra Reisingh, | nce 
A.D. 1180-1134. Raeanee fought with the celebrated Prathiray Cho- 


han. 


This chieftain was also called Gajraj. The Raja Wachraj of 
Sirsa (North-West Provinces) invaded 
&V.—Ra Mahipal IL, o : se 

A.D, 1184-1201, also called = Sorathin the reign of Gajra) and marched 

Gajray. dos ; 
aguinst Janagadh, but was defeated and 
taken prisoner by Gajraj. Afterwards Gajraj sent his senapati 
Chtdamani and an army to Hindusthin, and declared that he 
would give his daughter Motinade to whomsoever should be able 
to defeat him. Chudamani marched to Mahoba, where resided 
Aja and Udal, maternal cousins of Mal than, sou of Wachra}, 
Raja of Sirsa, who had succeeded his father on the gadi. They 
accepted Chudamani’s challenge on behalf of Mal Khan and 
defeated his army, Udal yvanquishing Chadmani in single com- 
bat. Then the marriage was agreed upon, but it was arranged 
that another battle should take place at Junagadh, and each party 
invited their supporters to fight. Ou Mal Khan’s side was 
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Lakhan of K4noj, Ramaya of Gijargadh, Raja Prathipat, Raja 
Makranda of Mohangadh, and others; while on Gajraj’s side 
were many chieftains of equal rank. After some fighting Gajraj 
was worsted and Mal Khan was married to Motinade. Mahipal 
was succeeded by his son Jayamal. Ra 
jan oan, Ra Jayamal,a.D. Jayamal’s praises are celebrated in the 
Jayamal Jaswarnan. He is said to have 
been both brave, handsome, and accomplished. He was succeed- 
ed by his son Mehepo. The following duho is said of Ra 
Jayamal :— 
The Damodar Kind, Kiimwar Mehepo, 
And the old fortress and Mount Girnar, 
Such things belong to no other house, 
But all four belong to the house of Chud.* 


Many Rajas are said to have presented Jayamal with horses as 
tribute. 


Ra Mehepo succeeded his father in a, p. 1230. In his reign the 

erie. alee Kathis became very headstrong and rebe!- 
A. 1. 1230-1253, also called Jed, and assembled their forces at Kotra. 
err 2 They defeated the Rii’s minister Motichand, 
who marched against them. The Wala Chief of Dhank alone 
supported the Ra, whv now marched against the KAthis with 
a powerful army and drove them from their villages. On the 
Raé’s return to Junagadh, however, the Kathis returned. The 
Kiathis during this warfare seized several villages belonging to 
Dhank. He was succeeded by his son Khengar. 


Ra Khengar succceded his father in a. p. 1253. He followed 
up his father’s successes against the 

Ih a. p 1983-1900" ~-Kathis and expelled them from the Dhank 
villages which they had occupied, and 

restored them to the Dhank chieftain, and compelled the Kathis 
to agree to service. The chief men at Ra Khengar’s court were 
Wala Arjanji of Dbank, a Wala Rajput, and Kalian Seth, 
These two disagreeing, the post of chief minister was given to 


a re me mm ee ee ee nee 


. Chad short tor Chidachandra. 
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Malan Meht4. Kalian Seth indignant at his supersession caused 
Malan Mehta to be assassinated. This came to the Ra’s ears 
and he put Kali4n Seth to death and appointed Malan Mehta’s 
son, Mahidhar, as chief minister. When Kalian Seth’s son 
Lowo grew up he fled to Delhi, and finally at the close of the 
next reign persuaded the emperor to send an army to Gujarat. 
Ra Khengar and Arjanji are satd to have ravished a Mer female. 
Her cries attracted her kindred who wounded both Arjanji and 
the Ra so grievously that they subsequently both died of their 
wounds. 


During Ra Mandlik’s time Alagh Khan conquered Gujarat on 
the part of Sultan Ala-ud-din Khiljy; he 
eo aoe naik I, also destroyed Somnath, which had been 
rebuilt since the time of Mahmid Ghaz- 
navi, and conquered the sea coast of the peninsula from Gogha 
to Madhavaptr. On this occasion Ra Mandlik is said to have 
defeated a division of his troops, but possibly he may have 
defeated one of the Muhammadan governors of the sea coast 
left by Alagh Khan. Whichever may be the exact truth, he is 
styled in the Revati Kinda inscription as conqueror of the 
Moghals. In the Girnar inscription he is mentioned as having 
adorned the temple of Neminath with gold plates. We lcarn 
from the Wanthali inscription that a (Rathor) chieftain named 
Jagatsing wrested Wanthali from him (in about a. p. 1261) and 
this family ruled there under five successive chiefs for four 
distinct generations, It seems possible that these Rathods were 
the ancestors of the Wajas of Somnath, and their alliance with 
the Waghelas of Dholka would explain their ability to hold so 
important a town as Wanthali without molestation. Ra Mandlik 
was succeeded by Noghan IV. 


Ra Noghan IV. was of middle age when he succeeded to the 
gadi. He is praised in the Girnar in- 

a4 IVs scription as a mighty warrior. He 
reigned only for two years and was 

succeeded by his son Mahipal IV. This inscription calls the 


Chidasamis of the macey stock. 
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Ra Mahipal succeeded his father and repaired the temple of 

Somnath, and gave much money for 

Ce Appel see oe religious uses. After a reign of 17 years 
he was succeeded by his son Khengar. 


Ra Khengar succeeded his father in 1825. He expelled the 
Muhammadan governors from Somnath 
ees eer hengér nd restored the ancient glory of the 
temple. But in his reign Sultan Muham- 
mad Tughlak invaded Gijarat, and besieged and took Junagadh, 
and took Ra Khengar prisoner and subdued the country. In 
this battle Waghela Vir, a devoted adherent of Khengar, was 
slain. Ra Khengdr was however soon released ; he now turned 
his attention to putting down piracy and acquiring a footing on 
the sea shore, and is said to have conquered the eighteen islands 
on the coast. Ra Khengar was a great patron of music. He is 
said in the Mandlik Kavya to have subdued 84 minor chieftains, 
Jhalas and Gohils included. He was succeeded by his son 
Jayasingh. 
Ra Jayasingh succeeded his father in 1351. He is said in the 
Mandlik Kavya to have been victorious 
ras ee hoa over his cnemies, The Muhammadan 
rulers of the sea coast and Somnath 
country, who had been re-apppointed by Muhammad Tighlak, 
appear to have retained their posts. In his time the emperor 
Firoz Tighlak came to Gijarat. Ra Jayasingh was succeeded 
by his son Mahipal. 
Ra Mahipal V. succeeded his father and recovered Wanthali 
from Amarsingh and Tejsingh, the de- 
XX1V.— Ra ‘Mahipal : 
V., also called Mahipati, scendants of Jagatsingh ; he was succeeded 
al by his brother Muktasingh or Mokalsingh. 


Ra Muktasingh succeeded his brother, and reigned for 24 
years, during which time he appears to 

sigeh on ase have devoted himself to promoting litera- 
ture and preserving peace with his neigh. 

bours. He was succeeded by his son Mandlik 2nd. Zhdfay 


Khan, afterwards Sultan Muzafar, exacted tribute from him, 
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after his expedition in 1394, and previously to this he, agreeably 
to the orders of the Viceroy of Gijarat on behalf of Siltan Firoz 
Tughlak, who placed a thanahdér at Jindgadh, removed his 
capital from Junagadh to Wanthali and obeyed this sovereign’s 
orders, By this monarch’s order he marched against Ghumli, 
and subdued the chieftains of the coast. This appears from the 
Dhandhisar inscription, His minister’s name was Gadadhar, and 
after him his son Vijayanath who built the wav at Dhandhisar 
in which this inscription is found in St. 1445, a. p. 1889. He 

was succeeded by his son Mandlik, ) 


Raéa Mandlik succeeded his father in a. p, 1897, but does not 
appear to have made a very prominent 
XXVI.—Ra Mandlik : : g 
1., A. . 1397-1400, figure in the history of the time; he 
remained at Wanthali, and died in 1400, 
and was succeeded by his brother Melak or Melag. 


Ra Melak succeeded his brother in a. pv. 1400. He expelled 
the thanahdar from Junagadh and 
XXVII.—RaA Melak or . , : . 

Mi iae OF Meligdev, a.v. again made that city his capital. He 
appears from the Mandlik Kavya* to 

have sheltered a Jhald chieftain fleecing from Sdltan Almad 
(probably Satars4l). In a. p. 1413-14 Siltan Ahmad march- 
ed against Juinigadh.t On this occasion Ra Melgdev 
fought a pitched battle with Sultan Ahmad at Wanthali, 
but was defeated, and fled to Jinagadh.t Wanthali was 
taken by Stiltan Ahmad, who then marched to Jindgadh and 
took the lower fortress (the Uparkot), bat the Raja escaped by 
fleeing to the upper fortress of Girnaér. But the Mirat-i-Sikandri 
adds—“ The greater part of the zamindars of Sorath became 
submissive and obedient, and consented to service.” And it 
further appears that he left two officers to collect the zamindir’s 
tribute (salami). The Mandlik Kavya, however, omits all 
account of the fight at Wanthali and represents that Ra Melak 
defeated Ahmad Shah and plundered his baggage, but this is 
probably an exaggeration based on the Ra’s escape to the Girnar 





* See Doreueernre History, Gujarat History, and Mirat-i- Sikandri. 


+ Mirat-i-Sikandri 
+ Mirat-i- Sikandri and Memoriai-stones at Wanthaili, 
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fortress and his avoidance of capture. In the Uparkot inscrip- 
tion Melakdev is styled the Yadav Rana of Jirandirg. He was 
succeeded by his son J ayasingh. 


Ra Jayasingh succeeded his father in a. D. 1415. During his 
reign, Saltan Ahmad was too much occu- 
pied by Gijaraét and Malwa affairs to 
again visit Sorath. The Revati Kund 
inscription says that he defeated the Yavan in the battle at the 
fort of Jhanjharkot. It is difficult to identify this place, but it 
was probably Jhanjhmer, which, as named after Wala Jhanjharsi, 
might well be called Jhanjharkot. He was succeeded in A. vp. 
1440 by his brother Mahipal IV. 


Ra Mahipal succecded his brother in a.p. 1440. He was 
most devoted to religion and entertained 


XXVIII.—Ra  Jaya- 
singh III., a.p. 1415-1440, 


XXIX.—Rai Mahipal 


IV. alp. 1440 1431. all the Dwarké and Somnath pilgrims at 


his own charges, He was also a devoted 
worshipper of Damodar Rai (a name of Krishna) and practised 
much ascetism in order to procure a son. A son was born to 
him eventually aud named Mandlika. 


Ra Mandlika succeeded his father in a. pv. 1451. He was 


educated by his father with great carc, 
XXX.—Ra Mandlika, 


Ul. a.p. 1451-1472 and was skilled im all sciences, but 


specially in the use of arms, When he 
was of a fitting age, he was marricd to Kantadevi, the daughter 
of Arjtm, son of Bhim Gohil. Arjtn had fallen fighting with the 
Musalmans, and his daughter had been, brought up in Dida 
Golil’s house. Duda was brother of Arjun and was chieftain of 
Arthila, During Mahipal’s life he installed Mandlika on the 
throne and all the neighbouring Rajas offered presents except 
Sangan Wadhel of Bet. Mandlika accordingly marched against 
him and defeated him and took him prisoner, after vanquishing 
him in single cgmbat. Then after taking from him much plun- 
der, he released him, and returned victoriously to Jinagadh, 
The Mirat-i-Sikandri speaks of Bhim, the son of Saégar, which is 
probably a slip of the pen for Sangan. At this time the Siltan 
of Ahmadibad seut him a message complaining that Dida Gohil 
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was ravaging histerritory, and requesting Ra Mandlika to re- 
strain him. The Ra replied that the Siltan’s enemies were his 
enemies and at once marched against him. Dido putting on his 
armour marched to oppose him ; after some fighting between the 
two armies, Dido came up to Mandlika and said tohim, that he 
must not consider him like Sangan Wadhel, that. he (Mandlika) 
was but a youth and was besides the husband of his niece and 
might havea son by her, and hence that it would be early for 
him to die now, he therefore counselled him to withdraw from the 
battle. Mandlika however replied that he was the son of a 
Kshatri and therefore could not retreat. The warriors then en- 
gaged. Dido hegged Mandlika to strike first, but Mandlika 
replied— If you do not strike first, you will never again get 
a chance.” On this Dido made a blow at Mandlika which he 
warded, and-dealt Diido such a blow that his head fell from his 
body. Dtdo’s army was now put to the rout and Mandlika 
returned and made a triumphal entry into Jinagadh after sacking 
and destroying Arthila.* He now desired to marry another wife, 
and after consulting his ministers made proposals for the hand 
of Umébai, daughter of Bhimsinghji of Kawa, who was then (as his 
father Wanvirji was ruling at Kawa) residing at Sitha. Her father 
agreed, and finally Ra Mandlika went to Sitha and marricd her with 
great pomp. He was not however blessed with a son by her and 
therefore married many other Chandravamsi Jhalas and Surya- 
vamsit Gohils, but still remained sonless. However, eventually 
he had sons, Sangan Wadhel now again rebelled and Ra Mand- 
lika marched against him and occupied Bet, Sangan W adhel 
fleeing with his family. He, however, obtained forcign aid, and 
again opposed Mandlika as he was returning, but Mandlika routed 
him and again took him prisoner, but however ayain released 
him. In his reign flourished the celebrated Narsi Mehta, a de- 
votee of Vishnu, very famous in the province. It is said that 
Vinjal W ajo, chief of Patan Somnath, was a great friend of Ra 
Mandlika. Vinjal was attacked by leprosy and consequently 


* Arthila is still waste; after the sack of Arthila, this branch of the Gohils 
moved their capital to Lathi. 


* + Thus says the Mandlika Kavya. 
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resolved to make a pilgrimage to Banaras, and failing to be cured 
there to perish in the snows of Kailas, The Brahmans, however, 
told him that before doing this he must first make a pilgrimage 
to Girnér. Vinjal was anaious to avoid doing this as his friend 
Mandlika would see him in his diseased state. But as the Brah- 
mans insisted that it was necessary for him to visit Girnar, 
he went secretly thither and bataed at the Damodar Kunda 
and bestowed a small gold image of an clephant on the Brahmans 
in charity. After his departure a dispute arose between the 
Brahmans as to a division of the gold, and the question was re- 
ferred to the Ra, who at once asked who gave the gold elephant. 
On hearing that it was Vinjal Wajo, he set out after him. 
When he reached the stream now called Gangiajalio between 
Wadal and Kathrota, he there met a man bearing his daily sup- 
ply of Ganges water which was sent to him each day from 
Hindistin, In his auxiety to overtake Vinjal, he bathed with 
his clothes on, ¢.e. simply poured the Ganges water over himself, 
clothes and all, and went on to Jotalsar, where ho found Vinjal 
Wajo encamped. Vinjal begged him not to approach him as he 
had the loathsome disease of leprosy. But Ra Mandlika would 
net be denied, and advanced and embraced him, and immediately 
Vinjal’s leprosy was cleansed. J*rom this circumstance the stream 
where Ra Mandlika 1et the carrier of Ganges water has been 
ever since called the Gangijalio, and Ra Mandlik also is called 
by this epithet. 

There are two distinct stories told of tle causes of the fall of 
Ra Mandlika, but the most popular is that told by Ranchodji in 
the Tarikh-i-Sorath, besides being known by every Bard and 
Charan within the peninsula. They say that Nagbéi was a 
beautiful Charan female of the village of Monia near Sarsai and 
as chaste as she was beautiful, Ra Mandlika who had heard much 
of the beauty of her son’s wife went to Monia on the pretext of 
hunting in order to see her, and was so inflamed by her charms, 
that he placed his hand on her bosom. She turned instantly 
away from him and Nagbai cursed him saying, ‘‘ The bride of 
thy good fortune shall turn away her face from thee even as | 


do now, and will unite herself with the Muhammadan kings,” 
9 
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So saying she left him, and Ra Mandlika returned discomfited and 
ashamed to Jinagadh. The following daho is also said to have 
been said by Nagbai. It is interesting, both because J dnagadh is 
styled Gadh, and because the cure of Vinjal Wajo is mentioned :— 


cel 
WMAS Tea, 4 Wee TT Way. 
aaa Tra nal, war ar desta. 


Oh lord of the Gadh, your body was so pure from Ganges 
water, ; 

That you cleansed Vinja of leprosy, 

But bestowed on me a guinea-worm, oh Mandhik ! 


Another story is, that Ra Mandlika seduced Man Mohan, the 
beautiful wife of his minister Waniaé Visal, who in revenge in- 
vited Sultan Mahmud of Gujarat to invade Ra Mandlika’s domi- 
nions, and thus betrayed his master. Anyhow in a.p. 1467 
Saltan Mahmid attacked Jandgadh, but on receiving the sub- 
mission of Ra Mandlika returned to his capital. Next year on the 
pretext that the Ra affected independent rank, &c., he again sent 
an army against him and again withdrew it on recciving his sub- 
mission. But in 1469 he resolved to conquer the country and 
marched thither with a large force. After a long axd gallant 
defence Ra Mandlika surrendered in A.p. 1472-73, and his domi- 
nions were annexed to the Gujarat Saltanat. Ra Mandlika him- 
self was converted to Islam and received the title of Khan Jahan, 
and lies buried in the Manik Chok at Ahmadabad. Siltén Mah- 
mud changed the name of Jinagadh to Mistafabad and built the 
fortifications round the town, and the mosque in the Uparkot. 
And for a short time he took up his residence there, and caused 
his nobles also to construct palaces in that town. He sent also 
for Syads, Kiazis, and other Muhammadans, and gave them jagirs 
and official appointments, and directed them to spread the religion 
of Islam. From this date to the close of the Gujarat monarchy, 
Junagadh was governed by an official appointed direct from 
Ahmadabad styled a thdnahdér. This offic.al collected the 
tribute and revenue of the crown domain, but the Sultan also 
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placed Raja Mandlika’s son in JGnagadh as a jégirdar. ‘Fhe name 
of this son was Bhipatsingh. The first 
Bhapaciuek: “opin, thanahdar was Tatar Khan, an adopted son 
otherwise called’ Melag.” og the Siltan, and after him Mirz4 Khalil, 
L ae the eldest son of the Sultan, who 
wordeSuitas tinafrit, *fterwards succeeded him under the title 
of Silt4n Mizafar. Prince Khalil during 
his tenure of office founded the village called Khalilpir. The 
jagir allotted to Bhipatsingh was the Sil Bagasré chovisi, and 
his descendants may be found there to this day, but he resided 
in Janagadh, Bhupatsingh was succeeded by his son Khengar. 
After the accession of Siltan Muzafar and indeed during the 
latter part of Silt4n Mahmid’s reign, the 


2D. 1503: to A.D. 1529 
aE ~ seat of government was removed from 


Jagirdar, 
Khengar. Junagadh to Div owing to the importance 
Thinahdirs., . : 
:: Mir: zi Khali : = Sigg as & a a and to 
2. Malik Hiaz. check the ravages - 
3. Tatar Khan Chori. . Boe oO the ortuguese 


Tatar Khan Ghori was left at Junagadh by 
Malik Eidz, who himself resided at Div. After thé disgrace and 
death of Malik Eitz, Tatér Khin Ghori became ind®pendent at 
Jinagadh, and after the death of Sultan Bahadur the Ghori family 
reigned independently at Jinagadh, though still owing a nominal 
allegiance to the successive Sultans at Ahmaddbad, This state of 
affairs continued until the first conquest of Gujarat by Akbar, when 
Aminkhan Ghori had succeeded his father Tatar Khan at Jiandgadh. 

Khengar was succeeded by his son Noghan in a.p. 1525 and he 
lived until a.p,1551. Tatar Khan Ghori 


sk ida had now become almost independent. In 
Noghan, a.D. 1525-1961. iar . , ae 
Thanahdars his time Jam Rawal conquered Halar and 
q 
Malik Elaz. built Nawdnagar. Noghan was succeeded 


Tatar Khan Ghori. : : oe : 
by his son Shrisingh im a. p. 155], 


He lived till 1586. During his time Tatar Khan Ghori died and 
Fafa was succeeded by his son Amin Khan 
Shrieingh, a.p. 1551-1596, Chori. In his time too Akbar conquered 
Muhammadan Rulers, Gijarat, though Sorath yet remained in- 
poe — dependent under the Ghori rule. The 
exact date of Tatar Khan Ghori’s death 


‘ It 


is not known, but from the mention of Amin Khan as his 
successor it must have been from about a, p. 1570 to 1575. On 
the return of the emperor Akbar to Agrah in a. p. 1573 after the 
defeat and death of Muhammad Husain Mirzah and Ikhtiy4r- 
il-Milk he gave orders that Sorath sheuld be conquered from 
Amin Khan Ghori. Wazir Khan attempted it but was unequal 
to the task. Great confusion existed now in Sorath. The 
Moghal conquest of Gujarat, the collapse of the power of the 
Giajarat Sultans, the encroachments of the Jam, and the assump- 
tion of independence by the Ghoris all augmented the confusion,, 
afterwards inereased by the escape and partizan warfare of Saltan 
M uzafar in a. v. 1583, 


During these disturbances, Amin Khan Ghoriand his son Daulat 
Khan Ghori esponsed the cause of Mtza- 


_ aguante far as did the Jam and Loma Khimin 
engar, A.D. ie : Goa cag Ts 
Hat he votrekio Bacasrh of Kherdi. The exact date of Amin Khan 
as a talukdar and lived 


till a. D. 1608, Ghori’s death is not known, but it was in 
Muhammadan rulers. about a. p. 1589-90. Raizadah Khengar 
Amin Khaéu Ghori. ale : A ? An 
Deulat Ki@h Ghost. also warmly espoused Muzafar’s side 


After the siege and capture ot Junigadh 
in a.p. 1591-92 by Naurang Khan, Syad Kasim, and Gijar Khan, 
Khengaér was dismissed to his estate of Sil-Bagasra, and the 
Raizadahs (as these later Chudisamas were called) ceased to rule 
at Junagadh. Daulat Khan Ghori died of his wounds during 
the siege, and from henceforth Junigadh became the scat of the 
imperial foujdars of Sorath, in subordination to the imperial 
viceroy at Ahmadabad. 


The first foujdar of Janagadh was Naurang’ Khin and next 
Syad Kasim, and the most famous were (1) Mirzah Isa Tarkhan, 
(2) Kutb-dd-din Kheshgi, and (3) Sardarkhan. 


Of these Mirzah Isa Tarkhan ruled Sorath from about «. p. 
1633-34 to a.p. 1642, when he was appointed v veroy of Gijarat. 
On this occasion he left his eon Inayat Ullah as foujdar at 
Junigadh, and himself repaired to the capital of Giajarat 
(Ahmadabad) to conduct the government. In Mirzah Is& 
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Tarkhin’s time the fortifications of Janigadh were entirely 
repaired, 

Kitb-ud-din was another famous foujdar, his tenure of office 
lasted from about 1653-1666. He in about a.p. 1664 conquered 
Nawanagar, and annexed it to the imperial domain. 


Sardarkhan also distinguished himself while foujdar of Sorath 
both by the firmness of his rule, and by his construction of the 
Sardar Bagh and excavation of the Sardar Talao. He built a 
mausoleum for himself in the Sardér Bagh, but died at Thathaé 
in Sindh and is said to have been buried there and not at Juna- 
gadh. He was foujdir from about 1666 to 1686, but in 1670 he 
went for a short time to Idar and was replaced by Syad Diler- 
khin. The date of the construction of the Sardér Bagh is 
A. H. 1092, a. vp. 1681. 


The last of the foujdars was Sherkhan Babi, who afterwards 
became independent and assumed the title of Nawab Bahadur 
Kihwin, 

Kusop. 


Kesod, called in the Persian histories Kesoj, is situated on the 
bank of an affluent of the Sabi river called the Tilori. It is 
about fifteen miles south of Wanthali and 25 south-west of Jana- 
gadh. It is a thriving town with a population of 3,169 accord- 
ing to the census of 1872, but fell to 2,589 after the famine of 
1878-79. The population consists chiefly of Loh4nas. Kesod 
is a walled town with an inner citadel. Kesod was originally a 
Raizidah holding, and Dagoji Raizidah figured prominently in 
the local wars of the cighteenth century, but in a.p. 1784-86 
he became so troublesome by ravaging the parganah of 
Bantwa, that the talukdars of that estate, Babis Edal Khan 
and Mukhtiyér Khan, sought the aid of the Junagadh Diwan 
Raghunathji, who sent his brothers Dulabhji and Ranchodji 
to suppress his outrages. They thoroughly humbled Dagoji 
and forced him to pay a fine, as well as to restore the plunder of 
Bantwa4. Eventually, being unable to defray the demands’ 
of his soldiery, he sold Kesod in a.p. 1788 for alakh of Jamsh&hi 

koris. The Raizadahe still hold gras in the Kesod parganah. 
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KyorasA. 

This village lies about five and a half miles to the south-east of 
Bhandtri, and twelve miles to the north-west of Patan Somnéth. 
In 1872 the population was 778, but increased to 1,066 in 1881, 
owing to immigration from the neighbouring villages. A very 
interesting inseription in the temple of the Négn4th Mahadeva at 
Chorwar is said to have been brought thither fromKhor4s4. This in- 


scription,which isdated = _ , affords much historical information. 


It has been erroneously transluted by Colonel Tod (Tod’s West- 
ern India), This inscription makes special mention of repairs 
made by one Mal to the temple of the Sun at Khorasé. Mal is 
described to have beena Kshatri of the Rohila tribe of the Mak- 
wana race, also called Mal or Maldé, and to have been appointed 
as local Governor of Khorés4 by Vanrd) Shivraj. This Shivraj 
is probably the same as Shivgan W4ja of the Philké and Bhda 
Timbi Ilekhs, The inscription at Chorwar gives the genealogy of 
this Mal or Méldé and of his wife Vimladevi. Uis ancestor 
Lining came to Sauraéshtra from Mérwar ; Luning’s son Bhim- 
singh received in gras the villages of Panchalé, Kalej, &c. 
Bhimsingh’s son Lavanya Pal died at Kalej, leaving 3 sons (1) 
Lakshma Singh, (2} Lakhan Pal, and (3) Laksh (Lakho?) ; of 
these Lakshma Singh wasslain in battle at Junagadh, leaving a 
son Raj Singh, who was the father of Maldé; Raj Singh, who was 
a brave and gallant man, was killed in battle at Bet Shankhodhar, 
The wife of Maldé was Vimladevi of the Parmar race. Maldé 
had three brothers, namely, (1) Matra} (Métr4), (2) Minj 
(Munjo?), and (3) Mohan, who was slain while endeavouring 
to recover cows driven from Khorasé by robbers. Matraj 
married a wife named Namalde, by whom he had four sons: (1) 
Limbo, (2) Harr4j, (3) Waghela, (4) Malréj. Maldé himself had 
six sons: (1) Dido, (2) Lakho, (8) Devo, (4) Ramo, (5) Sango, 
(6) Lunsi, and one daughter named Haénsi, Maldé’s mother Ranta- 
devi’s great-grandfather was Waghela Kshemraj of Karkarpiri 
in Mérwar. His son was Sombhram, his son was Vir (Viro), who 
came to Saurashtra and took service with Ra Khengar IV. of 
Jinagadh, and took part in the battle between that chief and 
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Sultan Muhammad Tighlak. On this occasion Viro sent away 
Ra Khengar* on the shoulders of his brother’s son Bhimdeva, and 
himself gave his life in hisdefence. Rantddevi, mother of Maldé, 
was daughter of this Viro. The river Kalipat, an affluent of the 
river Megal, flows to the south of the village. There are two 
tanks at Khorasa, one of which is‘called JambwaldQ. There isa 
Government vernacular school at Khorasa. 


KolIl. 


This is a village belonging to the Wanthali Mahal of the 
Junagadh State, and is about four and a half miles distant from 
Wanthalito the north-east. It is principally famous for the Tarne- 
tar monastery within its village lands. The population of Koili 
consisted in 1872 of 1,300 souls, but this number fell to 1,194 in 
1881, owing to the ravages of the famine of 1878-79, Koili is said 
to derive its name from the Koel or Indian cuckoo, which abounds 
in the groves here. The village was granted in Ae to 
Mahant Tulsigarji by the then Faujdar of Janagadh, and the 
successive Mahants or abbots have ever since been famous for 
purity of life, learning and general benevolence. Their hospi- 
tali:y is specially famous, and in times of famine they have 
frequently supported large numbers of starving folk, so much so 
that there are several bardic verses in praise of different abbots, — 
and specially of Kripalgar, who dispensed much charity in the 
famine of Semwet ls In Samva a when Naw4b Bahddir Khan 
was on the gadi of Junagadh, and when Damodargar was abbot of 
Tarnetar, the Nawab visited Tarnetar. The abbot received 
him right royally, and the Nawab was so pleased that he granted 
to the monastery the two villages of Bodki and Rangpir, and 
also bestowed on the abbot himself an elephant, a palanquin, and 
a torch as a personal honour. 


The abbots of Tarnetar have always been fond of horse-breed« 
ing, and to this day there are a good stock of horses and mares 
at the monastery. 


* 


The name Tarnetar is a corruption of the Sanskrit Trinetra, - 


* NorE.—This probably alludes to Ré Khengar’s escape to the fortress of 
Girnar, 
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three-eyed, an epithet of Siva, te whom the temple is sacred, 
This temple was repaired by the Gaekwar’s Divan Vithal Rao 
Dewaji in a and there is an inscription to this effect in 
the temple. But its original foundation is attributed to an 
ascetic named Bhagwannath, who lived solely on milk and came 
to this spot from Anjar in Kachh in cemwat during the reign 
of Ra Noghan of Junagadh. There is a large fair held here on the 
8th of the light half of the month of Agu, which lasts for two days, 
and is attended by over 1,000 people. There is an image of 
Ganesh in the temple enclosure, in the great toe of the right foot 
of which there grows a small banyan tree, which is said to have 
always the same number of leaves, namely seven, and to be always 
of the same size, It is called the Akshaya Wad or “ imperish- 


able banyan.” 
KUTIANA, 

Kitiana is situated on thebankof the river Bhadar about twenty- 
five miles east of Porbandar. It is a fortified town, and has an inner 
citadel, and is the head-quarters of a mahal or revenue division. 
A Wahiwatdar or Revenue official, and a lst Class Magistrate 
reside here. The soil around Kitiané is very fertile, and large 
crops are raised by irrigation. The population by the census of 
1872 was 9,912 souls, but this number decreased to 8177 in 1881 
consequent on the famine of 1878-79. The name Kittiana is 
said to be derived from a Charan female named Kunti, who used 
to graze her flocks there, and eventually founded a nes or hamlet 
on the spot where the town now stands, This gradually grew 
into a village, and was called after Kinti, Kuntiana, now cor- 
rupted into Kitiand. Old Kftiana or Sakikano timbo is about a 
mile to the west of the modern town, and there are the remains of 
the foundations of the fort ; it fell waste in about 4. p. 1200, and 
shortly afterwards the present town was founded. There is an 
old well at old Kiitiana, which contains the image of a Kshe- 
trapal or local deity, and newly-married couples go there to this 
day to make offerings and pay their adorations. This spot is 
said to have been the ancient Kindinpfr, the residence of King 
Bhishmak, the father of Rikmini, the head wife of Krishna, She 
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had heard of the fame of Krishna and wished to marry him, and 
he also was desirous of marrying her, but her brother Rikhmi 
or Rikhmayo interfered and persuaded Bhishmak to marry her 
to Shishipal, the Raja of Chedidesh. On hearing that this was 
settled, Rikmini wrote a letter to Krishna at Dwark4, entreating 
him to interfere and carry her off, or else she would be married 
to Shishipal, and that if he would not rescue her, she would die. 
She also said in her letter that it was not fit that the jackal 
should take the prey of the lion, and told him that he would 
find her at the temple of Ambika, without the city, the day 
before her nuptials with Shishipaél. This note she despatched to 
Dwarka by a trusty Brahman. Krishna on reading it at once 
set out and reached Kandinpdr in one night, and next morning. 
carried off Rikhmini on the morning of the wedding day. A 
great battle ensucd with Shishjpal and his men, but Krishna 
was victorious ; but Kikhmayo, the brother of Rikhamani, who 
had taken an oath to sldy Krishna and rescue his sister and else 
vever to re-enter the town, still pursued him. A battle was 
fought, but Rikhmayo was defeated and ‘captured, and released 
only after his moustaches had been shaven off with swords. 


Krishna then carried off Rikhmini to Madhavpore, and there 
married her according to the Rakshas Viw4 ceremony. Rukh- 
mayo, unable to re-enter Kfindinpir, established the village called 
Bhojkat, about three miles south of Kftiana. This village is 
now known as Kétwand, Kutiana has always been famous for its 
bards and pocts, and the following cclebrated bards and pocts 
flourished there :— 


(1) Bhat Rao Lakhan. 

(2) Sorathia Sarasvat Vainkunth, 
(3) Kshatri Hardas Bhagat. 

(4) Bhat Thakirdas. 

(5) Bhat Bhapatsingh. 

Kitidna was called M tizafara4bad by the Mihammadans, because 
it is said that Sdltan Miizafar Halim of Guzarat, who, when yet 
a prince, was viceroy of Sorath, was very fond of the place, and 
made it very populous and built the fort. In old Persian deeds, 

P 
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&c., this town is styled Miizafarabad, otherwise called Kitiana, 
There is an exceedingly interesting Persian inscription in the 
Jamm4 Mosque here, dated Str Sun 940, equivalent to a. p. 
1539, during the reign of Silt4n Mahomed III. of Gijarat. This 
inscription declares the founder of the mosque to be one Ibrahim 
Nizam Jharumi or Nizémi in the reign of the greatest of Sfl- 
tans Mahmid Shah, son of Latif Shah, brother of Badhadurshah, 
son of Muzfarashah, son of Mahumadshah, son of Ahmedshah, son 
of Muhammadshah, son of Muzafarsh4h. The tomb of Nidmat 
Khan Lodhi is shown at the shrine of Pir Miskinshah. It bears 
a short Persian inscription saying that Niamat Khan Lodhi 
drank the fatal draught of the cup bearer of death in the month 
of Rajab a. u. 1160, equivalent to a, p. 1747. A fair is held at 
this Pir’s shrine on the Mahomedan festival of the Shubibarat. 
The fair lasts for three days. A fair lasting for two days is also 
held at the temple of the Nagnath Mahadev on the 7th and 
8th ofthe dark half of the month of Shravan. Excellent 
clothes for both men and women are made here; thcy are 
locally called Kachhas, Linghis, Dhotars, Mirkhinis, Gajianis, 
aud Aliyachis. Dyers also drive a flourishing trade here, 
Under Mihammadan rule it grew into a town, and the local 
governor, one Kialidisa, surrounded it with a fort. When the 
Moghal power no longer prevailed in the province, Kutiina fell 
into the hands of the local Muhammadan garrison, who finally 
elected Nid4mat Khin Lodhi as their chief. Afterwards in a. p. 
1750 they handed over the fort to Rana Sultanji of Porbandar, 
but being dissatisficd with his rule, they again rebelled, and in 
A.D. 1759 betrayed the fort and town to one Hashim Khan, an 
adopted son of Nawab Bahadir Khan. Diw4n Amami, the cele- 
brated Diwin of Jinagadh, conquered Kitiana from this person 
in a. pd. 1770. Afterwards when the Nawab was inimical to the 
family of the Diwan, his brother Govindji took shelter in 
Kitiain4, and withstood the attacks of the Nawab Hamid Khan for 
one month, after which peace was concluded. Subsequent to this 
the ex-minister Kaliin Hirji seized on Kitiana, but was expelled 
by the Diwan Ranchodji (son of the great Diwan Amarji), who 
expclied him in a.p. 1802 on behalf of the Nawab of Junagadh, 
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in whose hands it remains. Small boats can sail from Kéatidnd 
to Navi immediately after the rainy season. 


LopHWwa. 

This village lies about seven aud a half miles to the east-south- 
east of Sitrapada. The population, according to the census of 
1872, was 1,473 souls, but this number diminished to 1,405 in 1881 
after the famime of 1878-79. The population consists chiefly of 
Ahirs, with a fair sprinkling of other castes. Ahir Bhgno Bhag- 
wan of the Bholo tribe attained distinction in former times as having 
fought gallantly with Kathi Jodha Dhanaini when in outlawry. 
There are many bardic verses about this, but it is a singular fact 
that these Ahirs claim their descent from the Jethwis, and are 
described in this poem as so descended. Thus in the following 
lines this Ahir is called the lord of Bard4, and also as Jethwa. 
This shows that the Jethwaés origin probably is from the Mer 
clan, and that they are merely the Raj Shakha of that tribe. The 
lines are as follows :— 


qe aya Tay qisar st re aTat ae awa it 
THT ASAI Ht TTA, ASA yroy wmara aqrat | 


The enemies were felled by volleys of musketry, certain strong 
men opposed them. 

The Lord of Bard4 uttered warlike shouts, Bhin Bhagwan now 
opposed them at close quarters. 


geai cat % AAT AMT gar, alms Hoar Haw AT 4 
gar sist mar HH wari, we At Broa afe TT 


Of the opposing army some were slain and some fled, the stern 


Jethwa dispersed their force. 
Some of the Dh4nanis quitted the field, never again to harass 


Lodhwa. 
HEA HlSta sla fH HlSTar, ATH ATMA Arey Fsir | 
Ba Oral ag ara fe Blea, Fee Helse Prat ats 


The Kathidni says, wherefore Kathisare you going to Lodhwa 


to lose your honor. 
Doubtless another Bhan Jethwaé has arisen, or another hero 


named Vijo has been found in the house of the Bhola, 
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sere wena aie FRY Seat, oat aeH TT FS 
Ha A RE TA Hraa, BWA Ga ss sy Bre it 


The Jethwa uproots every one in the battle. The Jethwa 
deals many sword-cuts. 
The wives of the enemy say, he disperses the troops of our army. 


Hiitat wrea amet How, sha Sst aait eet tt 
Stat Sirsa a Hr ara gest, gant Saad giarsa Wer 


The stern Jethwé is aroused at Lodhw4; at Lodhwa such a 
demon has appeared. 

Now no enemy will again trouble Lodhwa, for at Lodhwa Pitho 
has seized their horses. 

NotTe.—There are some good salt works at Lodhwa, and one or two beauti- 
ful groves of mangoes and other trees. 


MAJEVADI. 


Majevadi is a walled town with aninner citadel, and is 
situated on the north bank of the river Uben. It was here that 
according to one legend Rénik Devdi lived in the potter’s house 
before her marriage with Ra Khengar. The population consists 
chiefly of Khojahs and Kanbis. It was formerly the head-quart- 
ers of a Mah4l, but is now subordinate to Wada]. The popula- 
tion was 1,971 souls according to the census of 1872, and increased 
in 188] to 2,162. In a.p. 1798 Amin Sahib, son of Jamadar 
Hamid, an officer of the Gaekwar, cannonaded the fort until a 
heavy tribute was agreed upon, on receiving which he retired. 


MALIA. 

Mahia, situated on the bank of the river Megal, is the head- 
quarters of a mahél or revenue sub-division, and a Wahiwatdar or 
Revenue collector, and a Ist Class Magistrate reside here. Malia 
is about eighteen or twenty miles north of Verawal, and about 30 
to $2 south of Jinigadh. The population was 2,417 souls, accord- 
ing to the census of 1872, and 2,555 according to that of 1881. 
Méha is particularly famous as being ‘the head-quarters of a 
curious tribe called Hattis, who imtermarry with the Avartia 
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Kathis, as well as their own peculiar Avartia Hattis, and also 
sometimes with Ahirs. As they are considered Shakhayat KaAthis, 
they do not intermarry with the other Shakhayat tribes of Wal&, 
Khiman, and Khachar. Nevertheless they do not trace their 
origin from Verawalji, the reputed ancestor of the other Sha- 
khayat tribes, but claim descent from Khimansingh of Udaypar, 
the reputed ancestor of the Jogia Khimins. Hathisingh, the 
reputed ancestor of the Hattis, was brother to Jogaji, the founder 
of the Jogié Khimén tribe. They and two other brothers are 
said to have left Mewar and come to Sorath, and the following 
generations are given by the bards :— 


KHUMANSINGH. 

| | | 
Hathisingh. Jogaji. Manaingh. Katarmal. 
Khimanand. 
Desur. 
Malo. 

| 
Ashait. 

| ; 
Khimanand, by 

| 
Ashait. $ 

i 
Dosa, cl 
| od 

Mi | 

Sharman, Sajan. Sagal. 1.9 39"? Devo. 
Kesod, &c. Pankhdén, Ekie*"’ Shergadh. 
Malia, Khorésa Lathodra, &c. 
The descent from Khimdansingh, and the generations previous 
to the four brothers last named, are probably imeginary, but 
these four brothers are no doubt the ancestors of the present 
Hattis, who probably really entered this province with the Jagat- 
singh, who conquered Wanthali from R4 Mandlik Ist in about 


A. v. 1270. We know from the Wanthali inscription that 
Jagatsingh’s race held Wanthali for five generations, and that 
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then it reverted to the Ras of Jinigadh, The Hattis were more 
fortunate and multiplied largely, and from Malia and Kesod 
spread over a large tract of country as far as or futher than Kale) 
on the west and Kantr4s4 on the east—Malia on the north and 
Mandor to the south. Eleven generations after Sharman of Malia 
was Mandan Hatti, who had two sons, Sharman and Kalo. Sharman 
retained MAlié , Wadal4, Janadi, Galodar, Bhandari and Ghinghati 
while Kalo went to Lathodr4. Thirteen generations after this 
Sharman, was Pdlo, who had seven sons, of whom the eldest was 
Bhoj. Bhoj’s descendants are the present grasids of Malia. Bhoj 
Hatti retained M lid to the exclusion of his brethren who went to 
war with him, but were unable to oust him, and he retained the 
talikah, making after much fighting the concession of some gras 
to his brethren. As Bhoj’s line was alone and the six brethren 
joined together to war with him, his line are called Patla (scanty) 
Hattis, while the offspring of his brothern are known as jada 
(numerous) Hattis. At the present day, however, the Patl 
Hattis outnumber the jadi Hattis, and hold more gras. Bhoj 
built a tower in Malia known as the Bho} Kotha, and his son 
Devo is said to have built the Malié fort. Bhoj’s great-grandson 
was & famous warrior, called Pithait, regarding whose exploits 
there aro many bardic verses. He had a famous feud with the 
Raizadahs of Chorwar, and when Kunwar Bajiji and his uncle 
Sangji invaded the Malia territory in about a. p. 1787, they 
were defeated and slain by the Hittis, But the Nawab of Jané- 
gadh shortly afterwards conquered Chorwar, and in 1795-96 
reduced Mélia, when Pithait Hatti surrendered the fort of Malia, 
four villages and a half share of the town of Malia was retained 
by him, the rest of the talukah being annexed by Junagadh. 
Dhanej is said to have been granted to Sajan Dhakel, an Avartia 
Hatti by one of the Chidisama Ras of Junagadh, for assistance 
given to him on the occasion of the siege and capture of Bet and 
Dwarkaé. Some of this man’s descendants still hold land in 
Dhanej. The Héttis are called by the bards Mewadas, as though 
they came from Mewdd (Mewar). There are about 500 or 600 
houses of Héttis in the Jindgadh territory, some of which are in 
the Mangrol villages, 
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MANGAROL. 

This city, the ancient Mangalapdr Patan, is supposed by some 
to be the Monoglossum of Ptolemy. It is situated on the shore 
of the Arabian sea in about 70° 10' East longitude and 21° 7' 
North latitude. It was called by the Mihammadans Mangalir 
or Mangalor, and this by a provincialism has been corrupted to 
Mangarol. As-however there was another Mangalir in the 
Konkan, this Mangalir was called by seamen by way of distinc- 
tion, Sorathi Mangalir while that was called Malabari Mangalir 
or Konkani Mangalir. This distinction accounts for the Surati 
Mangalor of Barbosa and othcr old travellers, The first ruling 
race here of whom we have any records is the Golil, mentioned 
in an inscription of great interest dated Samwat 1202, a. p. 1146, 
ze. during the reign of Kunwar Pal of Anhilwada Patan. This, 
after reciting the supreme power of Sidhraj Jayasingh and his 
succession by Kunwar Pil, relates that Sahar of the Gohil race 
ruled there, and that his son Sahjig obscured the glory of the 
Choulikyas and that his sons were powerful protectors of the 
country of Saurashtra ; of these sons, Mtlik was the elder, and 
Somraj, the younger. Somraj in memory of his father erected 
the temple of Sahjigeshwar at Mangarol, and placed a pinnacle 
on the temple of Somnath at Patan. Ilis elder brother Muluk, 
who is styled Nayak of Saurishtra sct apart ccrtain levies for 
the maintenance of the temple at Mingarol, Wamansthali, Chor- 
wad, Lithodra, Walcja and Talasbhavya, and gave also an irri- 
gated field at Visanwel, and certain rights on salt at Mangalor. 
I am totally unable to give any further particulars about these 
Goluils beyond the fact that the Mandlika Kavya speaks of them 
as being Surya Vamsi and they were probably cadets of the 
Gohilots of Valabhi. Colonel Tod, indeed, speaks of the Gohils 
of Div, but quotes no authority. Sahjig possibly founded the 
Shri Singh era, as he appears to have successfully asserted his 
independence against tho Choulikyas. This era is mentioned 
in the inscription, which was inscribed in the year 32 of the Shri: 
Singh cra, so the era may date cither from Sahar’s or Sahjig’s 
accession, Subsequently we hear of Bhan Jethwi’s rule here, 
and that he gave in marrrige here 1800 virgins in urder to be 
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permitted to take back a favourite wife whom he had divorced, 
and he built a grand nuptial hall at Mangarol for this occasion. 
This was subsequently cast down by Shams-ud-din Anwar Khan, 
locally called Shams Khan, the viceroy of Sultan Firoz Tighiak, 
and built up into the Jama mosque by Iz-id-din bin Aram Shéh, 
the local governor in the reign of the same Sultan, a. n. 775., a.p. 
1373. The inscription inthe Sodhiw4ao shows that this well was 
built in St. 1875, equivalent to a.p, 1319, in the reign of Ral Shri 
Mahipaldeva, but it is difficult to say whether this Mahipal was 
a Gohil or a Chud4sama. A Chudaésama of this name was no 
doubt reigning at this time, but it is quite possible that the name 
Mahipal may have been borne by a Gobhil, and the title Raul 
is a Gohil and not a Chudasama title. From the Kodinar 
inscription of St. 1328, a.p. 1272, one Gand Shri Virbhadra is 
said to have given to Nagar Nana a seventh share in Mgngarol. 
Probably he was a descendant of Bhéo Brihaspati, who was 
stationed at Patan by Kumarp4la of Anhilw4da. After Bhan 
Jethwé it is difficult to say who ruled at Mangarol, but possibly 
the Chavadés or Wajés of Patan either governed it direct or else 
through some local vassal, probably a Waghela, and connection 
of the Dholka Waghelis. Ranchodji Diwan says distinctly 
Waghelas, and I incline to think that the Raja Jayapal, who 
is described in the ballad of the fall of Patan as having married 
the sister of the Chavada rija Kunwarpal of Patan, may have 
been a Waghela. The ballad, indecd, says distinctly that ho was 
a Wagher, but r and / are interchangeable, and the ballad is 
written in the Persian character. Mangarol doubtless came 
under the Mihammadan yoke from the commencement of the 
14th century, together with the rest of Nagher, and the frequent 
inscriptions show that rule to have been, at least from the time 
of the emperor Firoz Tughlak, continuous. There is another 
inscription in the Riwali mosque of the reign of this emperor, 
viz., A. H. 780, and yet another in the Rahmat mosque of a.H. 784. 
There is yet another evon more interesting as being dated a. H. 
797 and bearing the name of Shah-in-Shah Nusrat Jahan Bad- 
shah, whose chicf vazir or viceroy is said to be Musafar Zufar 
Khan, This inscription is bilingual, and the Sanscrit version 
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Says distinctly that it was inscribed in Samvat 1452 and in the 
reign of Padshah Sri Nasrat, and it states that his viceroy Jafar 
Khan was ruling in Gijar4t on his behalf, and that Rai Malténi 
Vairshi’s son Malik Yakib was a pearl merchant there: that 
Malik Musa was kotwal of Mdngarol, and that doors faced with 
iron were at this time fitted into the gateways. This is the 
Nusrat Shah of Mr. Thomas, (see his Prinsep, Vol. II., p. 311). 
Another interesting inscription is dated Samvat 800 at the time 
of Timur’s invasion. This mentions that Khin Azam Ziifar 
Khan Wajih was ruling with entire power in Gdjarat, that 
this viceroy in Sorath was Malik Badar Banjhal, and his 
deputy in Mangarol Malik Shekh bin Taj, and that he built 
a fort round the town. There is yet another without date in 
the reign of Nasir-id-dinya wa-id-din Abul Fateh Ahmed 
Shah, during the viceroyalty of Prince Fateh Khan, and after- 
wards another showing that in a.n. 1047 (a.p. 1637) in the 
reign of the emperor Shih Jahan, Jamal Khan Lohani who 
held Mangarol in jagir, built at that place a serai. There is 
one more worthy of notico as it shows that Mangarol fell into 
the hands of the Peshwa, and that his Lieutenant was expelled 
after holding the town twelve years by Shahab-td-din and Shekh 
Fakhar-aid-din in a.m. 1162 (a.p. 1748). Fakhar-ud-din was an 
ancestor of the present Shckhs of Mangarol. From this 
date Mangrol was held by the Sheikhs. In a.p. 1764 in the time 
of Sheikh Mian, son of Fakhar-ad-din, Diwan Aimarji attacked 
Mangarol on behalf of Nawdéb Mahabat Khan I. of Janagadh, 
and compelled him to yield to that chieftain a half share in his 
paraganah. Since this date Mangarol has owned more or less the 
authority of Jandigadh, which has been confirmed by the British 
Government, Mangarol used to be a port of some consequence, 
but owing to various causes does now but little trade; Barbosa 
speaks of its cxporting horses, wheat, rice, cotton cloths, vege- 
tables, &c. Now its trade is principally confined td local wants, 
It is famous for the inlaid ivory and carved sandalwood boxes. 
(also made at Surat) which are usually known as Bombay work. 
They are exported to Bombay and sold there. Near Mangarok 
is the shrine of Syad Sikandar, a Tirmizi Syad, who accompanied 
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Shams Khan’s army, and who was acompanion of Sikandar Khan, 
who was left there as thanahdar by him (Tarikh-i Sorath). A 
memo. drawn up by Syad Ahmad and sent me by Mr. Campbell, 
says that Syad Sikandar commanded a force sent with him under 
Iztid-din, and that at this time a Hindi named Kutnwarpal 
governed Mangarol. ‘The Raja not accepting Islam was stain in 
battle, and Syad Sikandar took possession of the country, but 
appointed Iz-td-din as the governor thereof, and himself retired 
to Dewalpur. The date given for the capture of Mangarol is 
A.H. 770 (4.D. 1868). This date is probably correct. The memo. 
says that Iz-tid-din after allotting this village to the Syad 
returned to Delhi, but the inscription of a.x. 775 shows that he 
was still then local governor. Probobly Syad Sikandar merely 
accompanied Shams Khan’s expedition, and was left here with 
Iz-ud-din, who was directed to allot him maintenance. But as a 
local saint, Syad Sikandar in later times got the credit of the 
conquest. This would appear also from an inscription of a.R. 
1162, There are numerous relics at the shrine, amongst which 
are a rosary and handkerchief said to have belonged to the Virgin 
Mary. There is an amusing story told about a cup in the pos- 
session of the Syad’s descendants, which he is said to have wrested 
from an angel. The population of Mangarol, according to the 
census of 1872, was 15,341 souls, but m 1881 sank to 12,1238 after 
the famine of 1878-79. The ironsmiths of Mangarol are famous 
for their skill. Mangarol is also famous for its musk-melons, The 
celebrated Diwan Amarji of Jtindgadh was born at this town. 
The shrine of Kamnath Mahadeva is situated about five miles to 
the east of Mangarol, and many vows are made to the god, On 
the 15th of the light half of the month of Kartik and tbe last 
day of the dark half of the month of Sravana, a fair is held 
here. There is a well lying to the north of the town of Mangarol 
at a distance of about, 200 yards, the land surrounding this well 
forms a tract of about five or six miles in circumference, and is 
called Labar K ud after this well. Excellent cotton is grown in this 
land, and is called Labur-Kua cotton, and finds a ready sale in 
the Bombay market. There isa Government vernacular schoo!, as 
well as a girls’ school at Mangarol. There is a post-office in Man- 
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garol and the Saurashtra post also comes to Mangarol via Sil. New 
plantations of betel vines have lately been started at Mangarol. 


NaAcasari. 

This village is situated about ten miles to the west of Bherai 
and four miles north of Jéfarabad. Nagasari was formerly called 
Nagpir-Patan, and occupied a site about 600 yards to the south- 
west of the present village on the opposite bank of the Raidi 
stream. There are several ruined wells with steps (wavs) near 
here. Coins are found on this old site in the rainy season. The 
population of Nagasari, according to the census of 1872, was 1,668, 
and according to that of 1881 was 1,865 souls. It is mention- 
ed as a barah or roadstead in the Mirat-i-Ahmadi, though in 
fact it does not correspond to the definition of a barah as given 
in that work. Probably it was formerly connected with the 
Jafarabad creek, and that town may have been the port, and 
Nigasari inland market town (Kasbah). Rdikhad Wart, a Babria, 
flourished about a century ago, and was renowned for his prowess. 
In bardic poetry he is styled Lord of Bard4, aad is said to hzeve 
preserved the food and water of the Paraj or Kéthis. There 
seems in truth to be very little difference between Kathis, Babrias, 
Ahirs, Mehars and Mhyas, and in all probability the name Jethw4 
is merely Jyesth or Jesht, t.e., chief, that is to say they are the 
Rajktila of the Mers. The Ain-i-Akbari notices this similarity, 
and says that the Kathis are by caste Ahirs. This Rdkhad’s 
mother was named Dholi, and was so famous, that he is not known 
by his father’s name, but his mother’s, and is called by the bards 
“Son of Dholi.” It is a saying among Hindus “‘ Whose mother 
can have eaten a sir (pound) of ginger?” Alfuding to the 
custom of women being given ginger with other restoratives after 
their confinement. The saying means, who is there strong 
enough to eat a pound of ginger? But with regard to Dhoh, 
she 1s said to have eaten a pound of ginger when Rikhad was. 
born, hence it was not wonderful that the son of such a mother 
should be a mighty hero. There isa Government vernacular school 
and a branch Post-office at Nagasari. The inhabitants of Nagasari 
reverence Shamji Maharaj of Tilsishama as their tutelary god. 
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PASNAVADA. 


This village is situated five and a half miles to the east of Stitra- 
pada, and the inhabitants are principally of the Jadav, Bérad, 
Rathod, Chohan, Vais, Dodia, Nuktim clans, and other Kardia 
Rajpits, According to the cersus of 1872 the population amounted 
to 1,230 souls, but after the famine of 1878-79 it sank to 1,163 
persons in all, There is a temple and kind or reservoir here 
sacred to Gayatri, the wife of Bramha. I am not aware of any 
other temple in India sacred to this goddess. The ruins at Pasna- 


vada show it to have been once a large and populous place. The 
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inscription of ="; -),.,- 18 a singularly interesting, both as bcing 


bilingual (Persian and Sanskrit), and as showing that in a. p. 
1458 Pasnavada was govorned by Malik Asad, son of Malik 
Muhammad, son of Malik Mabarak, on behalf of Sdltan Kiitbaid- 
din of Gfjarat. This local official caused the fort wall to be built. 


Pracurt Kunp. 


Préchi Kund, about fiftecn miles cast of Patan, is situated 
on the bank of the Sarasvati river at the point where this river 
takes a turn towards the oast (Prich), and hence is called 
Prachi. The original Prachi is said to have been at the village 
of Ajoté, about cight miles to the west of the present Prachi. 
There are two kinds or reservoirs in the river-bed, where it thus 
turns to the east. These kinds are held to be very sacred, and 
they who perform a pilgrimage here, bathe thercin. There is a 
Pipal treo at Prachi, known as the Moksh Pipal, so called 
because the sight of it is supposed to deliver those who are 
possessed by Bhuts from these demons. They who are possessed 
come hither and are here delivered from the Bhuts, They who 
are childless also come hither and worship their ancestors, &c., 
here, in the hopes of being blessed with offspring. The three 
days, 13th, 14th, and 1dth of the light half of the months of 
K4rtik, Chaitra and Shravan, are called Prachi days, because on 
these days ceremonies performed at Prachi are more efficacious. 
The principal worship conducted at Prachi is that of ancestors. 
Tn another small kind in the river is an image of Vishni, about 
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four feet high, which is immersed to the waist in water, and is 
held very sacred, and it is called Prachi Madhava. Pilgrims pay 
their adorations here. There are large assemblies of pilgrims here 
in the Prachi days of Kartik and Chaitra, and the Naw4b Sahib 
levies atoll of eight annas per head from each pilgrim. There 
are two dharamsalas at Prachi kind, one built by Vithal Rao 
Dewaji, the famous Sfibahdar of the Gaekwar, and the other by 
the Junagadh Darbar. It is said thatthe Pandavs were advised 
to gé and bathe in Prachi Sarasvati by Krishna, who told 
Yidishthir that it was more sacred than Gayaji, the Ganges and 
Pishkar, On the bank of this river is the temple of the Bathe- 
shwar Mahadeva, of which the emblem or lingais very large. 
Barren women make vows to this god to make certain offerings 
if they should bear a child. Then they come and embrace the 
linga. People believe that if they are able to embrace the linga 
properly they will be madc fruitful. 


: PHULKA. 

This village lies about twelve milcs to the north-west of the town 
of Una. The population in 1872 amounted to 272, but sank in 1881] 
to 207 souls after the famine of 1878-79. It was formerly a mere 
nes or hamlet, and was repeopled in a by Kohi Veja Kana, 
The population consists at present principally of Ahirs, and 
Sorathia Talpadé and Ghedia Kolis, Sindhis and W4j4 Rajptits. 
There is a very interesting Palyo or funeral monument here of 
one Lakha, son of Say4 of the Masahani tribe, who built a temple 
onthe bank of the Philka Talio, It is dated ==4% in the 
reign of the victorious Shivgan. This Shivgan is evidently the 
same as the Shivgan of the Bhaiwatimbi inscription, and was 
probably one of the Waja Rajis of Somnath who ruled the coast 
line from Madhavpir to Jafarabad. This coast line is usually 
called Nagher. Another ancient memorial-stone, dated ae 
shows that one Parmar Raj Kashia, son of Parmar MAri Hari, 
was killed while defending the village and protecting cows and 
women. Vahi or Dhara Bandar lies about twenty-six miles south 
of the village. The tank contains water all the year round, and is 
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about 90 paces in length by 70 in breadth. It is covered with 
weeds and rushes. 
RAMPURA. 

This village is three miles south south-west of Bherai. The 
population in 1872 was 784, but diminished in 1881 to 663, conse- 
quent on the famine of 1878-79. The deserted site of the old 
village of Malikpir is situated near the present village of Ram- 
pra, and is said to have been the seat of a Rajpit chief. There 
is a Sati’s memorial-stone near the site of Malikpur, about which 
they say that it is the memorial-stone of Brahmani, who im- 
molated herself alive on the funeral pile, because the Raja 
persecuted her husband and endeavoured to levy taxes from his 
land. Before mounting the funeral pile, the Sati cursed the 
chief, and he was shortly slain and his capital became a ruin. 
Rampuréa is said to have successfully withstood two attacks—first 
when Lomé and Vira of the Wagh clan of Ahirs repulsed an 
armed band from the village of Mindia. A local poem comme- 
morates this exploit, and styles these brethren as sons of Hada 
and grandsons of Kumbha, Afterwards, when the Khimans of 
Chhelna and Bhamodra attacked Rampira, they were beaten 
off with much loss by Jamadars Laving and Abddll4h. The 
Junagadh Darbar rewarded these Jamadars handsomely on this 
occasion. Jamadar Laving had a daughter named Rahmatbai, 
who married a husband named YakOb. Her son Ahmad is alive 
at this day. There isan old temple of the Chachida Mahadeva on 
a height overlooking the sea, The lands of Ramptira reach the 
sea-shore and are immediately opposite to the Shial island. The 
river Dhantarwadi flows near the village and retains water 
throughout the entire year. Another deserted site called Mal- 
wadar is to be found in the lands of Rampura. The population 
of Raémpira consists chiefly of Ahirs, The Dhantarwadi river 
flows into the sea just below the head land which is crowned by 
the temple of the Chachida Mahadeva. 


RANPOR. 
Ranpir, about twelve miles to the N. E, from Junagadh, is 
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the seat of the branch of the Babi family sprung from Mizafar 
Khan and Fatehyéb Khan. These persons rebelled against the 
Nawab Mahabat Khan Ist, but were worsted. Eventually on 
condition of resigning all claims to the gadi they received 
Ranpiar in jagir. These Babis are not of the Janagadh line. 
They are the offspring of Sher Khan, brother of Salabat Khan, 
while the Janagadh line are the offspring of Sher Khan, son of 
Sal4bat Khan. Rdanpir is situated on the bank of the Uben 
river, and the climate is good. The population, according ‘to the 
census of 1872, was 2,182 souls, and increased in 1881 to 2,700, 


Rouisa. 

This village is situated about eight miles to the east of the town 
of Und, and about halfa mile from the sea-shore. The population, 
according to the census of 1872, was 995, and according to that of 
1681, 869 souls. This diminution is due to the famine of 
1878-79. The population consists chiefly of Waja Rajpits, 
Bhats, andothers, It was here at Rohisa that the famous Uga 
Wala was slain by order of R4 Kawat of Janagadh, and his 
memorial-stone stands to this day on the Chitrasar boundary. This 
memorial-stone does not exactly face the east, as is the invariable 
custom, but is bending forward. It is said that Ug4 Wala’s sister 
came to visit her brother’s memorial-stone, but could not dis- 
tinguish which was his out of the group at this spot. In her 
grief she implored her brother to give some sign which was his 
memorial-stone, and on this Wala Uga’s palyo is said to have 
bent forward in her direction as though to greet her, It is still 
in this position. In former times the Gariadhar chieftain’s 
maternal uncle lived at Rohisa, and endeavoured to conquer 
Gariadhar. Hence the Gariddhbar chieftain took an oath never to 
mount the gadi until he had conquered Rohisé, but he never was 
able to do so ; hence in order to keep his oath, astone was brought 
from Rohisa at the time he ascended the gadi as a token that 
Rohisa was conquered, though in fact this was not the case. 
Ever since this when a Palitan4 chieftain mounts the gadi, a 
stone is brought from Rohisé. Ladho Wajois said to have 
brought a large stone hither from Géariadhar, and this stone is 
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built into the raised platform in front of the Chora, oy village 
guest-house, The Chitrasar lake lies about three miles to the north 
of Rohisé. The legend about it is very curious. It is said that a 
strange merchant came to trade at Rohisé with an exceedingly 
intelligent dog called Chitro. He purchased goods to a large 
amount from a Wanié on credit, and when asked for security, 
offered to leave his dog. The Wania agreed, and the stranger 
departed, having strictly enjoined his dog not to leave the Wania 
until he should return. The dog stayed accordingly, and soon 
became a aniversal favourite. After a month or two a burglary 
was committed at the Wania’s house and much property was 
carried off, but Chitro made signs to the people to follow him, 
and led them into the jungle to a spot where he stopped and 
began to scratch. The Wania had the ground dug up and found 
all his stolen property. On this he was very much pleased, and 
declared that the dog had defrayed his master’s debt. He wrote 
therefore a receipt for the money due to him by the stranger and 
an account of what had happened, and tied it round the dog’s 
neck and told him to go and seek his master. The dog set out, 
but had not gone many miles when he met his old master who 
was on his way to Rohisa to pay his debt. His master, seeing 
his dog coming in the distance, thought he had been faithless and 
had left the Wanié. When the dog came up to him, he cursed 
him and said, “ Thou wast faithless, but I came.” On _ hearing 
this reproach the dog fcll dead. His master now for the first 
time perceived the note tied to his neck, and reading it, under- 
stood how nobly the dog had behaved and how unworthily he 
had rewarded him for his goodness. Then he wept bitterly, and 
caused the Chitrasar lake to be excavated and built round at the 
spot where the dog fell dead, and he built a temple on the little 
island in the lake, in which he placed the dog’s image, which is 
there to this day. Afterwards a village was founded near the 
tank, which was called Chitrasar also after this small lake. 


SHANA CavEs. 


The Shana hill is sixteen miles north of Ung one mile north of 
Vankia, and ten miles south-west of Dedan ; close to the hill flows 
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the Rupen river. There are about 60 caves in all, and there wag 
evidently a large and flourishing monastery here, The caves 
are well supplied with little tanks of water and the architecture 
is very simple, there being scarcely any tracery or ornamentation 
in any of the caves. There are no inscriptions, hence it is 
difficult to assign an exact date to these caves, but they probably 
belong to the same period as those of Talaja. 


SASAN. 


Sasan is a small hamlet or village on the southern bank 
of the Hiran river. It is the head-quartcrs of the Superintendent 
of the Gir Forest. Sasan means punishment in Sanskrit, and 
probably the name is derived from the fact that in ancient times 
state prisoners were sent here and to Chhelna in order that they 
might die quickly from the poisonous quality of the water. In 
front of this village and on the northern bank of the Hiran is 
the Wansadhol bill, which is a conspicuous feature in the Northern 
Gir. In the Northern Gir the most famous hill is that called 
Chanchai in Amreli territory. Locally it is called the Charkalo, 
and is the highest hill in the province after the Girndr and 
Datar hills. It is 2,128 feet above the sea. In the south- 
eastern Gir there is another lofty bill, called Nandi velo, 1,741 
feet above the sea level. Itis a Jand-mark in clear weather to 
ships making the Kathiawar Coast. 


PAtan SoOMNATH. 


This celebrated city, situated in about 23° 53' North latitude 
and 70° 24' East longitude, is usually called Patan Somnatk, 
Prabhas-Patan, Dewa-Patan, and in modern times Verawal-Patan. 
Itis the chief town of that portion of the coast belt called 
Nagher, extending from Madhavpfir under Porbandar to the 
further frontier of Babriawar. This portion of the coast appears 
to have been highly cultivated and populous from the earliest 
times, and to have carried on trade with the Red Sea, Persian 
Gulf, and African Coast, as well as with other Indian ports. It 
was celebrated as being the city of the famous shrine of Som- 
nath. This is the place where the Jadavs slew each other, 
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and where Krishna was shot by the Bhil. The three rivers, 
Sarasvati, Hiranya, and Kapila, unite near here, and form the 
sacred Triveni ere they join the boundless ocean. The following 
description of the site is borrowed from the Ras Mala :—‘ The 
“ small port and bay of Verawal lie on the south-western cost of 
“ Saurashtra, in a country exceedingly rich, thickly wooded and 
in high cultivation. Upon a projection of land, forming the 
“southern extremity of this little bay, which with its bold and 
“ graceful curvature, and its golden sands kept in perpetual 
“ agitation by the surf, has been pronounced unrivalled in India, 
“ stands the city of Dev Patan or Prabhas.” It appears from the 
first accounts which can now be gleaned, whether of history or 
tradition, to have been ruled by the Chivadas, and the almost 
unanimous consensus of ancicnt writers, declares its shores to 
have been infested by pirates. Marco Polo alone speaks of its 
being a place of considerable trade and free from corsairs, but 
this is not the view taken by Al Birtini or indeed by other 
writers. Mahmid of Ghazni conquered the town in ap. 1024, 
and it certainly appears both from legends, ballads, and the 
testimony of inscriptions that he left behind a Mihammadan 
Governor. Subsequently the Wajas (a sub-branch of the Rathod 
tribe) acquired Somnath Patan and the kingdom of Nagher, and 
revived the glories of the ancient fane. But it was again cast 
down by Alagh Khan circa a.p. 1800, and the coast belt or 
Nagher kingdom conquered. From this date Mthammadan 
supremacy prevailed throughout the belt, and from the reign of 
Muhammad Tughlak regular governors were appointed. ‘The 
inscriptions of the time of the emperor Firoz Tughlak show a 
settled dominion, and this continued throughout the time of the 
Gijarat Siltans, both anterior and posterior to the conquest of 
Jindégadh by Mahmid Begadha. Previous to Alagh* Khan’s 
conquest we find local chieftains ruling at Patan subject to the 
paramount power of the Anhilwada sovereigns. Subsequently 
we find local chieftains owning the sway of Delhi. Then the 
Gijarat Salténs became paramount, and finally Patan fell under 
the Moghals after the conquest of Sorath in Akbar’s reign. By 
this time the temple had again been levelled twice, viz., once by 
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Mazafar }at, and once by his grandson, Ahmad Shéh 1st of 
Gijarat, and the local chieftains were effaced. Afterwards when 
the Moghal power was dissolved, Patan was usurped by the 
Kasbatis, and was conquered at different times by the Shekh of 
Mangrol and the Rana of Porbandar; but finally, owing to the 
gallantry and statesmanship of Diwan Amarji, it was conquered 
by the Nawab of Jandgadh in whose hands it remains, Barbosa 
(Stanley’s translation) speaks of Patemxi or Patan Shri asa 
great city, a good seaport, very rich, and of great trade. In 
point of fact Patan has been and has remained populous, princi- 
pally owing to two causes. The first was its fame as a shrine, 
and this attracted hither thousands of visitors and pilgrims from 
all parts of India up till about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, and when the shrine had been ruined past recognition, 
and when consequently its populousness would have suffered, it 
had become the principal port of embarkation for Muhammadan 
pilgrims to the cities of Makkah and Madinah, and this lasted 
until it was superseded by Surat. Though it is echpsed now as 
far as wealth and population. are concerned, by the neighbouring 
and immediately adjacent port of Verdwal, it is still an important 
town. The population of Patan by the census of 1872 was 6,856, 
and in 1881 this number fell to 6,644 owing to the ravages of the 
famine of 1878-79, The rule of the Chiadasamd4s never appears 
to have extended to Pétan and Ndgher, which seems, until the 
Mibammadan conquest, to have been ruled by local chieftains. 
Somnath is said to have been called Bhairaveshwar in the Satya 
Yag, Shraévarnikeshwar in the Treta Yig, Shrig4leshwar in the 
Dwaptr Yag, and inthe present or Kali ¥ig, Somnath. The 
temple is said to have been first built of gold by Somrdj, then of 
silver by Ravana, then of wood by Krishna, and then of stone by 
Bhimde@a of Anhilwaéda, and to have been repaired and beautified 
by Kumérpéla of Anhilwid4, Ahilya Bai, widow of Holkar, 
built the new temple of Somnath at a little distance from the old 
one in A.D. 1783. 

Pétan, called in Sanskrit Pattan, is the capital of the division 
of the peninsula called the Prabhésa Kshetra. Prabbasa means 
the very shining, the exceedingly brilliant. The Prabhasa 
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Khanda or Prabhasa chapter of the Skanda Purana contains 
many shlokas or verses as to the reason why this country and 
town were named Prabhasa. It would be too long to quote them 
all, but [ quote three as being specially interesting. 


yaa ane SI wae Yat TAT: 
at arane dia aq sareda arlaa 1 
Oh! goddess of all the splendid places on earth, this is the 


most brilliant. It is the first of places of pilgrimage, hence 
it is called Prabhas. 


araat wana, Tear Fas 
qq CTF FN Seq, FA GNA BA It 


Oh! goddess, the brilliancy which the moon lost from the 
curse of Daksha. 
Here it recovered, and therefore is this place called Prabhas. 


qa weR Ts, aeras Paar | 
dame arafs, Rey stag ard i 


Oh wife! The place where the sun is always present, 
Is on that account called Prabhdsa in the three worlds. 


The story of Daksha is as follows: Daksha was a demigod 
created by Brahma for the purpose of creating animal and vege- 
table hfe. He had fifty daughters, of whom he married twenty- 
seven, who now shine in heaven as the twenty-seven lunar 
mansions (nakshatras) to the moon. But the moon loved 
Rohini (the asterism in Taurus consisting of 5 stars and includ- 
ing the bright star Aldebaran) alone and remained solely with 
her. On this the other twenty-six damsels complained to their 
father, and Daksha scolded the moon and desired him tagtreat his 
wives equally. But the moon remained obdurate : on which 
Daksha cursed him and doomed him to suffer from perpetual 
consumption. The moon, stricken with grief, now sought all the 
holy places for alleviation of his pain, and after visiting many 
places in vain, at length came to Prabhasa, where he worshipped 
Shiva with great devotion. Shiva, taking pity on him, directed 
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that he should wane in brilliancy for 15 days, but in the following. 
15 days should recover his lost splendor. In gratitude for this, the 
moon erected a golden temple to Shiva over the previously existing 
linga, and named it Somnath or Lord of the Moon, in memory of 
the service rendered him. The linga at Somnath is one of the 12 
famous so called self-existent lingas, not installed or established 
by any one, The temple, though as above mentioned three times 
destroyed by the MG@hammadans, was nevertheless three times re- 
built, and so late as a. p, 1700 was still a place of great sanctity. 
But in 1706 Aurangseb ordered its destruction, and looking at the 
style in which the ruins have been patched up, and the poorness of 
the remains, there seems every reason to believe that this order 
was carried out. The Prabhasa Kshetra is also called the Bhas- 
kara Kshetra, and this term also seems, like the third Shloka above 
quoted, to allude to the ancient worship of the sun formerly so pre- 
valent throughout the coast belt, and especially in Nagher. An- 
other name of Patan is Shiva Pattan, but this name occurs princi- 
pally in bardio verse, see Ras MAla edition of 1878 (page 276), The 
limits of the Prabhasa Kshetra are given in the following Shioka ; 
qa cae: AT, WRT ANT: TT | 
TAC AF TAMA, TR ata WS 

On theeast Taptodaka Swami; on the west, they say, is Madhav ; 
on the north the daughter of the Sun; and on the south the lord 
of the rivers. Taptodaka Swami is Tulsish4ma, Madhava is 
the shrine of Krishna, Madhava R&éi at Madhavapir. The 
daughter of the Sun is the Bhadravati, or river Bhddar, and the 
lord of the rivers is the sea. One of the legends in the Puranas 
relative to the old Sun worship in Pattan is as follows, Surya 
Narayana (the sun) used formerly to shine in Prabhésa—with 
his full splendour. This was so great that his wife Chhaya 
(shadow) could not approach him, he therefore divided his bril- 
Hancy into sixteen parts and retained only four, 4. e., one-fourth 
of the whole, and thus Chhaya was able to come near her husband, 
from whom she is inseparable. The remaining 12 sixteenths of 
his brilliancy he bestowed on 12 temples of the Sun in Prabhas 
Kshetra, Patan seems to have been the head-quarters of the W4ja 
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rule, though the Chiddsamis territory reached as near as Goraj 
about six miles north of Mangrol, where there isa Palyo or memo- 
ria] stone dated a to the memory of Patel Pina’e son Bhima, 
who fell fighting in the reign of in the victorious reign of Mokal- 
singh while rescuing the village cattle. The concluding words 
of the inscription are confused, but there is distinct mention of 
the W4ja frontier. ‘The following is an extract from the inscrip- 


tion dated a in the temple of the Bhadra Kali goddess :— 


mal aaa THT AT —— eT ary 

aie: aH aet ye AcoT: BAT 

qe ae fas : wseta ara iBgr ger 
sain AT Gt TAA aT: ast: Ug 


This city, as it were the face (7. ¢., the most beautiful part) of 
the earth, the ornament of the world, and treasury of all wealth, 
specially favoured by Mahadeva, was established by the moon to 
celebrate the cure of his grievous malady of consumption, and 
stands in a commanding position near the sea. 








Somnath Pattan is also called Sompir, and hence the Sompura 
Brahmans and masons derive their names. It is said that these 
masons (Salits) were originally Bréhmans, and the caste were 
seated at dinner on the seashore on the occasion of the installa- 
tion of the Bhidiaé Mahadeva or Shashi Bhushan Mahadeva 
between Pattan and Verawal. (This temple was said to have been 
originally built by the moon.) On this occasion a fish fell into the 
vessel in which the food was being cooked, and they who partook 
of this food became Sompura Saldts (or masons) while they who 
abstained, remained Sompuré Brdhmans. It is said that the 
moon brought these Brahmans with him, and they asked him 
what provision he was going to make for them. He replied that 
they should be the priests ef this only place of pilgrimage. Since 
then they have remained here as priests of this shrine and are 
called Sompurdés, The Sompuré masons are however no longer 
to-be found in Pattan, but some still live in Dhrangadhra, Visal- 
nagar, &c, . 
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Sultan Mahmiud’s celebrated expedition appears to have béen 
made in A.D. 1026; he seems to have marched with such rapidity 
by way of Anhilwara Patan that the Hind Rajas were unable to 
collect their forces for its defence. Thence he seems to have 
marched by way of the Bhal, t.e., the country between Wadhwan 
and Wala to the sea coast, and to have destroyed Delwada 
(Dabalwarah Elliot’s India, Vol. II., p. 470), and thence:to have 
marched upon Somnath, and after a sharp fight for two days to 
have conquered both the city and temple, immense spoil was 
found in the temple, and after a short stay Mahmid returned to 
Ghazni. Elhot (Vol. II., p. 472) says that ten thousand popu- 
lated villages were held by the temple as an endowment and that 
three hundred musicians and five hundred dancirg girls were 
attached toit. There were also 300 barbers to shave the heads 
of the pilgrims. In the account of the temple given in. the 
3rd Vol. of the Mirat-i-Ahmadi the destruction of the temple 
in the time of Aurangzeb is specially noted. From the above 
legends and accounts I think we may gather this much that the 
portion of the coast near Somnath was in very ancient times 
specially famous for temples of the Sun and the country was 
ruled by a Solar dynasty, probably the Gohils. Afterwards a 
Chief of Lunar race named Somraj, possibly a Chavada, conquered 
the country and erected the temple to Mahadeva calling it after 
his own name Somnath. This has been explained in the Puranas 
by the legends above recounted. The temple at its most flourishing 
period may possibly have been endowed with 1,000 villages, but 
10,000 seems out of the question. 

Patan is now specially famous for the manufacture of door- 
locks made of wood andiron. It is the head-quarters of a mahal 
or revenue division, and a revenue and judicial officer have their 
courts here. There is also a dispensary and vernacular school, 
and also a girls’ school, The town is surrounded by a wall with 
towers at intervals and by a ditch, and there are some wealthy 
bankers and merchants residing there. But the monied classes 
have principally betaken themselves to the neighbouring town 
and port of Verawal. Among the Muhammadan Saints the 
Mangroli Shah is the most famous. He is said to have visited 
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the town before its conquest by Mahmid Ghaznavi, and to have 
been so disgusted at the oppression practised there, especially on 
the Muhammadan population, that he journeyed to Ghazni and 
induced Sult4n Mahmid to effect the conquest of the place. 
His shrine is without the Verawal gate of the city not far dis- 
. tant from the temple of the Bhidiaé Mahadeva, and three fairs are 
held here during the year, (1.) That of Chand-katal on the 16th of 
the Mihammadan month of Muharram at the shrine of Chand- 
katal, about four miles to the north of the town. (2.) That of 
Mangroli Shah inthe month of Jeshta (Junc). (3.) The Dasera 
fair in the month of Ashvin Sud 10th, held in honour of the 
Kankai Mother. 


The following Shloka is said about Prabhasa Kshetra, but is 
also applied to Sorath, but the limits of Prabhasa Kshetra closely 
or nearly correspend to those of the modern Sorath :— 


TATA TA Tea AAT AT ARTA = I 
qa: GATT, TAG ae TUAT: | 


Prabhasa has jewels five. 
The river (Sarasvati) women, horses. 
The fuurth Somnath, the fifth the presence of Hari.* 


SUTRAPADA. 

Sitrépada (originally Saptapéta or the town with seven separate 
quarters) has still seven separate quarters. It 1s the chief town 
of a mahal or revenue sub-division of the Janagadh State, and 
is the head-quarters of a Wahiwatdar or revenue officcr and a 
2ud Class Magistrate, There is also a Post-office here. It is 
situated on the shore of the Arabian Sea, about seven miles S. E. 
of Patan Somnath. By the road it is even further, as the river 
of Patan flows between. There is a reservoir here called the 
Chyavan Kunda, sacred to Chyavan Rishi, who was the son of 
Bhrigu Rishi, who resided here with his wife Puloma, who was 
very beautiful. A Rakshas became enamoured of her. Her 

* This alludes to Medharsnyy, which is the limit of Prabhas Kshetra on 


the tea coast to the north-wes 
Foor Norz,—He who has the moon as his ornament. 
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husband had gone to bathe in the Prachi reservoir, leaving her in 
charge of Agni. The Rakshas now entered the house, and in spite 
of the prohibition of Agni, forcibly carried her off. She implored 
the aid of Vishnu, who suddenly appeared and killed the Rakshas. 
At the time of her being carried off she was pregnant, and from 
her terror she had a premature delivery of a child, who on this 
account was called Chyavan. He afterwards became a great 
sage or Rishi, and was seated at the site of the present Chyavan 
Kind, performing religious austerities, These he performed so 
rigorously that a white ants’ hill was formed over him, Raja 
Sharyati, son of Vaivaswat Manu, with his wife and daughter 
Suikanya, arrived here with all his retinue while hunting. His 
daughter with her maidens was strolling along tbe seashore and 
saw the ant-hill, and saw something shining inside and pushed in 
a stalk of grass. When she pulled out the stalk, it was stained 
with blood. She became alarmed, and ordered her maidens to 
pull down the ant-hill. They did so, and tho Rishi was discovered 
much attenuated by his penance and deprived of both his cyes by 
the pushing in of the grass stalk, Stkanya begged for forgive- 
ness, alleging that she was not aware of his heing conccaled there ; 
and declared that she would marry him and take care of him. 
The Rishi replied that he was old and withered, and that she had 
better marry some handsome young Prince; but she refused to 
leave him. in the mcantime, owing to the sin committed by her, 
her parents and their attendants all fell sick, and a servant came 
running to tell her that her parents were dying and that she 
must hasten if she wished to sce them alive. She replicd that 
she could not leave the Rishi, who, moved at her constancy, at 
once cured the whole party and her parents now married her to 
him, and purchasing the site of Sitrapada, then called Saryapur, 
bestowed it on her husbaud in dowry. 

While the Rishi and she were living there, the twin Ashvani 
Kimar (that is to say the celestial doctors of Indra’s heaven) 
visited this place on a pilgrimage, and became the guests of the 
Rishi, and complained to him that Indra had prevented them 
from taking thgir share of the sacrifices. The Ryshi said that 


if they’ would restore his eye-sight and make him young again, 
Ss 
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he would intercede with Indra, and reinstate them in their rights. 
They agreed, and advised the Rishi to construct the reservoir now 
known as the Chyavan Kind. He did so and bathed there, and 
was restored to youth, and recovered his eye-sight. The Rishi 
then performed a sacrifice and invited all the gods, including 
Indra. Then he begged Indra to restore them their rights, and 
eventually Indra consented. There is a temple of the sun at 
Sitrapad4 with an inscription dated Sumvat 1357, a. p. 13801, to 
the effect that Vejaldeva Buta established the image of the sun. 
This Vejaldeva was probably one of the Wajis of Somnath 
Patan. This portion of the coast from Madhavpore to Jafarabad 
is called Nagher, and is very fruitful and abound in water. 
The following couplet is said by the seacoast people regarding 
Nagher :— 


ATA STAHL AF Sa Fa, A FLATT AT | 
WER aes ata Sel aac 


Where there are Waja Thakores and mango-groves and Pad- 
manis dwell in the houses. And Persian wheels creak in the 
ficlds that land is green Nagher. 

The ancient temple of Kadwar, about two miles tothe W. N. W. 
is well worth a visit, and is probably more ancient than its 
more famous neighbour. It is said to have been built in the 
reign of Nand Raja of Magadha, whose brother-in-law and 
viceroy Raodraksh ruled at Janagadh. The temple is that of 
Varaha the 8rd or boar-incarnation of Vishni. There are 
3 images in the temple, viz., (1) of the Varaha incarnation, (2) 
one of the Narsingh incarnation, and (3) one outside which 
is of the Waman or Dwarf incarnation. The population 
consists chiefly of Ahirs, Rajpits, Kolis and Dheds. There 
are also Wanids, Brihmans, Kunbis, and Mihammadans of 
different classes, The kolis are principally of the Gheria sub- 
tribe. The entire population by the census of 1872 was 2,950 
souls, but it is diminished to 2,857 in 1881 owing to the famine 
of 1878-79. There is a roadstead at Sitrapada, but few vessels 
touch here, and there are none belonging to the town, but of late 
years, owing to the erection of a cotton press, some cotton has 
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been exported from Sftrapadi. After the Moghal authority 
became weak in the peninsula, Sitrapida was seized on by its 
Mihammadan garrison, but they were eventually driven out by 
the forces of the Nawab of Janagadh in whose hands the town 
remains. 


TULSISHAMA. 


Tilsishéma, about twenty-one miles north of Una, is situated 
in the Gir forest. There are seven kinds filled by a spring of 
warm water (outside the temple), in the seventh of which the lower 
castes bathe. The six other kinds are reserved for the higher 
classes. This water is fairly warm probably from about 70 to 80 
degrees Fahrenheit. The name of the place in the Piranas is 
Taptodak or the place of warm water. Thus the Prabliasa Khand 
has the following Shloka :— 


AqeH AC: lea TBAT AAT 


‘¢ A man should bathe in Taptodak and then worship Tal 
Swami,’ Tulsishdma is said to derive its name from Krishna, 
who slew Tal Daitya here, and is heuce worshipped as Tal’s lord 
Talswimi, whenee Talswiam, Talsham, and finally Talsi and 
Tilsishim. Others say that Tulsi was the wife of Jalandhar 
Daitya otherwise called Shankh Chud, who resided in Div island, 
which is from this cause called Jalandhar Bet This Daitya had 
received this blessing from the gods, that so tong as his wife 
should remain chaste he should be unconquerable, and he com- 
menced to be in consequence very tyrannous, and even threatened 
the palaces of heaven. The gods then came forth to war with him, 
and after the other deities had suffered defeat, Shiva himself came 
to combat with him, but was unable to prevail. Finally, Krishna 
assuming the form of her husband, came to Tilsi, and thus by 
deceit enjoyed ber. The charm was thus broken, and Shiva 
killed Jalandhar Dsitya. Tulsi then became a Sati and burned 
with her husband on the funeral pile, but cre dying, she cursed 
Krishna for his deceit and changed him into a Shaligrém stone, 
Krishna, however, bore her no malice, but vowed he would marry 
her, and changed her hair into the Tulsi plant and herself into 
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the Galki river in which these stones are found. On Kartik sid 
J1th the Tialsi plant is married tothe Shaligram stone by Hindus. 
As it is said that it was here that Krishna met 'Tilsi, the place is 
called in memory-of them Tulsish4m. 


Und ann DeLwApi. 

There are many reasons for taking these towns together, one 
being their propinquity, but they are always also coupled 
together in common parlance. It would seem that the ancient 
town of Una was called in Sanscrit Unat Darg (the lofty for- 
tress), and that it was situate close to the present Und, which 
was then known under the name of Delwid4. Hence Una- 
Delwada were in those days almost synonymous. Ht is situated 
on the bank of the river Machimdri. In former times Uné- 
Delwada was ruled by Unewal Brahmans, but on a certain ocea- 
sion they offered an insult to the bride of Vejal (Vinjal) Wajo, 
who surprised the town, and put them all to the sword, and 
himself assumed the government. But as the ancient Una or 
Unat Dirg, which was the residence of the Brahmans, was con- 
sidered defiled by the staying so many of their sacred race, Unat 
Diurg was suffered to fall waste, and the population moved inte 
the adjacent town of Delwid4, which was hereafter called Una. 
Some years afterwards when Una had fallen under the Miham- 
madan rule a new town was founded about three miles south of 
Una on the Machindri river, and to this town the old name of 
Delwada was given, and though the Muhammadans called it 
Nawa4nagar (the new town), the name of Delwada has stuck to 
it. Vejal Wajo did not long retain his conquest, and the place 
was conquered by the Mthammadans, Under the Sultans of 
Gujarat Una-Delwadé were of much importance from their 
proximity to the island fortress of Div, point of great import- 
ance for the defence of the Gijarat shipping, and from which 
Delwada is about 4 miles and Und seven miles distant. Malik 
Eidz, the great governor of Sorath, had his principal residence 
at Div; but frequently resided at Und, avd he is mentioned in 
the Sanskrit inscription of Samvat 1582, a.p. 1526, in the tank 
at Und, and his grave is shown in the mausoleum of Hazrat 
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Shh without the town of Und. After the dissolution of the 
Moghal power, Una-Delwada, like most of the towns on the 
seacoast, fell into the hands of the Mihammadan garrison, who 
thenceforth were independent, sometimes however acknowledg- 
ing the authority of the Janagadh Nawab, and sometimes of the 
Habshi of Jafarabad. They were, however, finally subdued in 
about a. p. 1782 by the Nawab of Jinagadh, who now owns these 
towns. There is a celebrated inscription in the Shih Bagh 
at Und, dated St. 1652, onthe 5th of the dark half of Kartik, 
equivalent to a. p. 1596,in memory of Jagat Girt Hirvijaya 
Sirishwar. This inscription mentions how the Emperor Akbar- 
abolished the pilgrim tax at the Shatrfinjaya hill, and also repealed 
the jazya and other levies. Nawdbandar is the port of Uné- 
Delwada, and is capable of much improvement ; at present its 
trade is confined to local wants. It is situated about four miles 
S. S. E. of Delwidé. The population of Und and Delwada by the 
census of 1872 was 7,056 and 3,079 souls respectively, but they 
were reduced to 5,980 and increased to 3,873 in 1881. 


VEJALKOTHA. 


Another famous place in the Gir is Vejalkotha or Vejalkot, 
which is a ‘height on the eastern bank of the Rawal river 
and flanked on one side by this river and on the other by 
the Surtali stream. Itis entirely surrounded by these streams 
and other ravines save at the two gateways which lie north and 
south, The position is very strong, and it was a famous strong- 
hold for outlaws in ancient times. Near Vejalkotha on the 
_ opposite bank of the river Rawal is a small arched gateway of 
brick lying at the foot of the Khabra hill, and hence called the 
Khabra Gate. It is evidently part of some very ancient building. 
Vejalkotha is said to have been named after Sarvaiya Veja, who, 
with Jasa, his brother, were originally Grasias of Amreli, Ex- 
pelled thence by the Maihammadans, they settled Jaso at Jesar 
and Vejo at Hathasniin Und. Jealousy, however, sprung up 
between them, and Vejo treacherously slew Jasa’s son Ranmal. 
Then fearing Jasé’s vengeance, he fled to the Gir Forest, and 
lived in this deserted stronghold. But Jasa pursued him, and 
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camped ata spot now called afrer him Jesadhar, Here Vejo, 
who: was not aware of Jasa being so near, accidentally went while 
hunting a boar.. When Jas4 captured Vejo, he put arms in his 
hands and told him to defend himself, but Vejo bung down his 
head and said that his guilt in treacherously slaying Ranmal for- 
bade him to take up arms against Ranmal’s father. On this Jasa 
slew him, and this deserted fortress has ever since been called 
Vejalkotha. Others, however, attribute the founding of Vejalkotha 
to Vejal or Vinjal W4j4. But the appearance of the place is even 
more ancient than Vinjal Wa4ja’s time, and it probably was 
founded by dynasties anterior to either Sarvaiya Vejo or Vinjal 
Wa4ja, Vejo Sarvaiy4’s stay there, was enforced and temporary, 
so that, though he may have taken shelter there, it is not probable 
that he could have built it. Vinjal W4ja is much more pro- 
bable, only the buildings seem to date from at least a. p. 800, 
whereas Vinjal W4ja could not have been anterior to the 14th 
century a. p. Until a more elaborate examination has been made 
of Vejalkotha, it will be difficult to assign it any accurate date. 
but it will probably be found to be certainly at least as old as 
a.bd. 1,000. 


VERAT, CHITROD, KANKAI, ETC. 

Verat, Chitrod, Kankai, &c., are old villages now deserted, or 
else merely occupied by a few huts of Charans, Rabaris or other 
cattle grazers, but which evidently must once have been large 
aud populous villages. Near Malii also are many waste sites 
with ancient palyds or memorial-stones, These villages were 
probably once inhabited by Kathis, who were driven out in tue 
14th century Samvat by R4 Khengér III. The most ancient of 
all of these was doubtless Kank4i, which was built of brick both 
the fort and the temples and houses therein. The temples of the 
Kank4éi Mata and Kaliké Mata are, however, built of stone, but 
they have been both probably recently repaired. The temple of 
Kankai, Mata, who is the tutelary goddess of the Kapol Wanias, 
contains an inscription to the effect that it was restored in 
Zisa by Kapol Wanidés, Gandhi Kik4 and Devsi Raghinéth, 
Kankéi is probably contemporaneous with Valabhi and other 
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ancient towns, and probably dates as far back as a. n. 500, if not 
older still. It is situated on the bank of the Singayda ‘river, 
about ten miles south of Viséwadar. 


CHITROD. 


Chitrod is on the eastern bank of the river Hiran, and is also 
ancient but probably much more modern than Kankai. It is 
said to have been governed by a Rajaé named Hathisingh, who 
was the ancestor of the tribe of Hattis. 


VERAT. 


Veriat is about coeval with Chitrod, and is supposed to have been 
ruled by the Chavada Rajpats, but this is mere tradition. It is 
also called Verait Nagri; other ancient places inthe Gir are 
Hiraniu, probably the modern Talala, where there are the remains 
of a mason’s band vet visible. Ambat, near Jamwala and Ghatwad, 
is surrounded by a singular excavation cut in the solid limestone. 
This was probably an irrigation channel, the Bhim Chas in the 
eastern Gir near Chikal Koba seems to be a channel cut in the 
rock for the conveyance of water for irrigation or other purposes, 
The hamlct of Bhim ka Dewal or Bhimjs temple is about fourteen 
miles east of Patan Somnath, and the temple is a fine and ancient 
one, Other noticeable places in the Gir are Chhelna, Sasan, 
and Mandor. Chhelna in the centre of the Gir was no doubt 
formerly cultivated land ; numcrous wells are to be found in its 
lands, and it probably fell waste in the troublous times early in 
the 18th century, and its land were overgrown with forest, 
Mandor, where there are some Buddhist caves cut in the bank of 
a stream which joins the Hiran, probably fell waste about thé 
same time. It is about nine or ten miles north of Sutrépadé and 
five or six north-east of Patan Somnath, and must have been a fine 
and flourishing town. . There are about six caves in the bank of 
the affluent of the Hiran, and one cave in the bank of the Hiran it- 
self. The town of Mandor lies in the fork between the Hiran rivet 
and its affluent. The town was surrounded by a fort wall of cut 
stone aud had a handsome gate. It is said to have belonged to 
the Hattis. 
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VERAWAL PATAN. 


Verawal is known in the Puranas as Velawan or the forest of 
creepers ; but three other derivations are suggested, one from 
Velakila, a term used in old inscriptions fora small port. Thus 
in the inscription in the temple of Harsadh Mé4ta the words 
occur “ Htrmtz Velakaéll” 7.e., port of Ormuz. Another is 
suggested from the tradition that Selait Wala married a wife 
from this part of the country and stayed here for a time: after- 
wards his son Dhana Wala succeeded him on the Talaja Gadi 
and his son Verawalji came hither and founded the village of 
Verawal. <A third derivation is from “ Vilayasthal” or 
“ charming place.” It has owed its origin to its celebrated 
neighbour Patan Somnath, and rose into notice as a port prin- 
cipally during the time of the Gujarat Sultans, when and after- 
wards until superseded by Surat, it was the principal port of 
embarkation for Mihammadan pilgrims to the sacred cities of 
their faith. It seems to have fallen waste at one time, forthe Diwan 
Ranchodji’s history tells us that Mamet Khan Lodhi held Patan 
Somnath and other places in Jagir from the Gijarat rulers, and 
that he peopled Verawal in the middle of the 18th century a. p. 
He also mentions that later on in this century Mandji Angria. 
sailed hither and attacked Verawal, but, after fighting for three 
days and nights, was forced to depart after receiving the present 
of a horse. Healso says that the Portuguese of Div made several 
fruitless attacks on Verawal. Ka4zi Shekbh Mia of Mangrol con- 
quered Verawal in about a. p. 1762, but in a short time it was 
wrested from him by Diwan Amarji of Junagadh. Still later on 
in a. D. 1787 Rana Sultanji of Porebunder conquered Verawal 
and retained it for two years, but Nawab Hamid Khan of Jiina- 
gadh reconquered this town in 1789, and since then it has 
remained in the possession of Junagadh. In the temple of Harsad 
MAté (classically Harsidh) is the celebrated inscription of Samvat 
1320 : this inscription is specially notable as recording the fact 
of a Mahammadan endowing a mosque in this year. And it also 
bears four different eras, namely, those of Vikram, Shalivahan, 
Valabhi, and Shri Singh. It-is from this inscription that it was 
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discovered that the Valabhi Samvat commenced in A. op. 8319, 
and that the Shri Singh era dates from a.p. 1118. The river 
Devk4 called in the Purdnas Devika flows to the north of 
Verawal, and finally bending to the west joins the sea near the 
Jaleshvar temple. This place is called the Dani Bari. The 
Jaleshvar Mah&dev is situated by the seashore on the northern 
bank of the Dani Béri, and derives its name from the word 
“ Jal,’ a net, as the legend relates how the fishermen of Raja 
Nabhég accidentally caught the Apastambh Rishi in their net, and 
he becoming indignant cursed them and their Rajé. Afterwards 
on their Raja professing his sorrow and presenting the sage with a 
cow, he was forgiven through the intercession of another sage 
Lomash Rishi, and the ling which had been adored by the Rishi 
has ever since been called the Jaleshvar Mahadev. The fisher- 
men also expressed contrition, and attained salvation, and 
the fishes were restored to life and became immortal. It 
is about two miles distant from Patan Somn 4th, and is a con- 
venient port of call for steamers passing between Bombay and 
Karachi or Kachh. But the sea is so. violent on this coast after 
the middle of April, that this added to the fact that there is 
neither safe nor deep anchorage near the shore, prevents its being 
resorted to by any but local shipping of small tonnage. During 
the hot weather small boats making the shore from the mail 
steamer, which anchors about three miles out, are sometimes 
liable to be capsized. Small steamers come in somewhat nearer. 
The late Naw&b has spent some money in improving the port 
and erecting a light-house, but in truth without large expen- 
diture, it will never be anything buat an indifferent port or road- 
stead, Verawal is famous for its onions, which are large and 
mild like Spanish onions, and are largely exported. It exports 
cotton, and imports grain, piece-goods, and timber. The popula- 
tion of Verawal according to the census of 1872 was 10,725 
souls, but in 188] had increased to 12,111 owing to increased. 
briskness of trade. 


rd 


VISAWADAR, 
Visawadar, about twenty-five miles §.E. of Janagadh, is situated 
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to the north of the Gir Forest, and used to be the head-quarters of 
the Harsfirka Kathis, who formerly enjoyed great possessions in 
these parts, The town is surrounded by a fort. The climate and the 
water are both unhealthy. The river Popatri flows by Viséwadar. 
Its water is supposed to be very prejudicial to health. There 
is a famous couplet regarding this :— 


qMieet He F WASH, TS Wat Fe. 
Roi aA ares, WH we Ye. 


The Popatri says I am shallow and flow beneath the earth. 

First I cause people to take to their bed, and then I cause their 
stomach to swell. 

A swollen stomach is one of the symptoms of illness 
caused by drinking Gir water. The population, according 
to the census of 1872, was 1,029 souls, but decreased to 924 
after the famine of 1878-79. Visawadar is the chief town of a 
mahal or revenue division, and a Wahiwatdar (or Revenue official) 
and a Ist Class Magistrate have their head-quarters here. 
Six miles to the east of Viséwadar is the Hothalia Hill, wherein 
is the cave of Hothal Padmini, a famous character in local legend. 
She, when her father was dying and her brothers flinched, vowed 
to avenge him on his enemy Bamanio Badshah (Jam Baémanio) 
She assumed man’s dress and armour and met with a Rajput 
called Odha, who was also marching against Bamanio. Odha had 
been banished from his country of Kachh by his brother Tam4chi 
on a false complaint from his wife Minaldevi that Odha had outrag- 
ed her modesty, the truth being that he had refused her advances. 
In this strait he sought shelter with his cousin Visalde Vaghela 
of Wadhwan, and observed that Visalde mingled dust with his 
food, and on enquiring the reason, was told that it was because 
of the wrongs he had suifered from Bamanio Badshah. Odha and 
Hothal performed many exploits together, and finally one day 
when Hothal wus bathing alone in a tank, Odha accidently went 
there and perceived that she was a woman, Then Odha married 
Hothal, andshe resided in this cave in the hill now called after 
her name. Here she bore him two sons, named Jakhro and Jesal. 
After twelve or fourteen years speat thus Odha felt home-sick and 
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begged Hothal to accompany him thither. She said, “ 1t is not ad- 
visable that we should go thither, nevertheless if you wish it I will © 
accompany you on condition that you will never divulge that I am 
Hothal Padmani.” He promised her, and they returned to his 
village. Her sons were so brave and gallant that they slew a 
lion who had much annoyed the village. The villagers then 
enquired who his wife was to have born such gallant sons. Odha 
at first hesitated, but finally when pressed confessed that she was 
Hothal Padmani. When he returned home Hothal reproached him 
for what he had done, and taking Jesal with her departed to her 
cave. Qdha begged her to stay, but she refused, but promised 
to return on Jakhro’s wedding day, if he would light a piece of 
incense which she gave him, and think of her. 

When Jakhro was married, he lighted the incense, and imme- 
diately Hothal appeared bringing with her hisson Jesal. Jesal was 
married also at the same time as Jakhro, and after the marriage 
Hothal departed alone for the cave. Odha followed her at a little 
distance, until she entered the cave, but when he arrived there he 
found her not, and it is conjectured that she was an Apsara who 
had displeased Indra, and had therefore been banished from Swarga 
until she should have taken on her a human incarnation and mar- 
ried a mortal. Now that her sons were married, her earthly mission 
was accomplished, and she was caught up to heaven. Odha 
remained till his death seeking and lamenting for Hothal. Her 
cave is called Hothal Padmani’s cave to this day, and the hill also 
is called the Hothalio. 


W AMANASTHALI, THE MODERN WANTHALI 


This town, which is the principal town of the parganah of the 
same name, is situated about nine miles to the west, south-west 
of Junagadh. It liesin 31° North latitude and 70° 30' East 
longitude. The name Wanthali is said to have been corrupted 
from the ancient name of this town, which was Wamandasthali or 
the abode of Waman. In the Wanthali Ranstambh, dated 
svete it is called Wamanpir. In the inscription in the 
Haniwao at the village of Dbandhisar itis called W4mandham, 
but in the Kimarpal Charitra, &c., it is called Wamanasthali, 
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Tt. was algo sometimes called Devasthali, which name was cor- 
.rupted into Dethali. The population of Wanthali, according to 
‘the: census of 1872, was 6,056, and according to that of 1881, 
6,529 souls, Wanthali is at present famous for its coppersmiths’ 
work, also its ironsmiths’ work, and vessels, &c., made by them 

are exported to the neighbouring towns and villages. And 
Dhotis, Pachhedis, and other clothes are woven here for native 

wear. The town of Wanthali is famous from ancient times. 

The Girnér Mahatmyasar says that a famous wise and excellent 
Daitya reigned at Balisthan (Bilkhé) named Bali Raja, who was 

about to celebrate his 100th Yadnya, in each of which he sacri- 
ficed a horse. Now, as it is understood, that who ever may be 

able to perform 100 Ashwamedha sacrifices will attain to the 

throne of Indra. The gods were therefore much alarmed, and 

implored Vishni to protect them. He consented and became in- 

carnate as the dwarf Waman. Now Bali Raja was very gener- 

ous and never refused charity to any one. Waman the dwarf 

went to Balisthén, and arrived when Bali Raja was distributing 
charity to the Brahmans during the performance of this sacrifice. 

Bali Raja was attended by the Daitya Gird Shukracharya. 

Shikracharya perceived by his wisdom that Waman was a god 

in disguise and warned Bali Raja not to listen to his request. 

But Bali Raja refused to deny the request of the suppliant dwarf. 

Waman then asked for three paces of land, and Bali Raja assent- 

ed. Bali Raja was pouring water into the dwarf’s hand by way 

of confirming his gift, when Shukracharya, assuming an infini- 

tesimal form, entcred the spout of the vessel from which Bali 

Raja was about to pour water in order to prevent the gift being 

confirmed, and no water issued. On this Bali Raja pushed a 

blade of Kusha grass up the spout to clear it. This pierced 

Shikréchaérya’s eyc and he fell out from the pain and the water 

flowed forth. To this day one-eyed people are called in jest 

Shikrachirya. But the gift was now confirmed. Waman then 

assumed a gigantic aspect,and at one stride covered the earth and 

at. the second the heaven. He then said to Bali Raja, ““ Where 

shall I plant my third footstep.” Bali Raja recognizing his divi- 

ty offered his head humbly for the third footstep. Waman then 
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placing his foot on Bali Rajé’s head thrust him down to Pétal, of 
which country he made him king. Waman then consulted a 
Brahman named Garg whither he should build a city for his 
residence. Finally, he selected the present site of Wanthali, and 
founded a city there on the opposite side of the hill from Bali- 
sthan, in the western portion of the Wastrapatha Kshetra. There 
is a temple of Waman in Wanthali to this day. Wanthali ap- 
pears to have been subject to the different Lords Paramount of 
the peninsula until it fell into the hands of the Walas at the 
close of the Valabhi rule. Raj&é Ram of Wa4latribe, who is 
said to have married his daughter to Chidachandra Chid&ésama 
of Thatha in Sindh, is said to have bequeathed his rule to his son- 
in-law, and the rise of the Chudasamas is ascribed to this time. 
Afterwards during the reign of Grahari Singh, Malréj Solanki 
urged thereto by the complaints of the pilgrims led an army 
against Grahari Singh, who, uniting with Lékha Philani of Kachh, 
withstood him gallantly. But after a severe contest Lakha 
Phulani was slain near Atkot, and his Palyo or funeral monument 
stands there to this day, Grahari Singh was taken prisoner, but 
was afterwards released on promising not to molest the pilgrims 
to Somnath in future. Afterwards VJanthali seems to have 
fallen into the hands of a race of Rajputs, who held it for several 
generations. They were related to the Waghelas of Dholka. 
Jagatsingh and Arisingh appear to have conquered Wanthali 
from Réo Mandlik I. of Jinagadh, and their family held Wanthali 
for about a century, when Rao Mahipal reconquered it from 
Amarsingh and Tejsingh of this family. Vijayanand, son of 
Arisingh, contended with Bhan Jethwa at Bhubhratpalli (Bhim- 
bhli). Afterwards when Sangan and Chamind ruled there, it 
seems that their sister Jayatal Devi had married Vira Dhawal 
Waghelaé, the Chief of Dholka. He marched into Sorath to 
collect tribute and encamped before Wanthali, When there, he 
thought he would send his wife Jayatal Devi to her brothers 
to visit them and persuade them to pay a handsome tribute, 
She went accordingly and told them Vira Dhawal’s demand. 
But the brothers were very enraged at their sister’s conduct and 
said, “ You have come to persuade us to pay tribute lest we 
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should fight with your husband and you would become a widow 
but fear not, for if your lord be slain, we will marry you toa 
better than he.” When Jayatal Devi heard these insulting words, 
she too was exceedingly angry and said, “Icame not on my 
account but from fear lest the house of my father should be 
utterly ruined by my gallant husband whom none can withstand.” 
She then returned and told her husband what had happened. 
Vira Dhawal on this led forth his army, and Sangan and Chamind 
also advanced to oppose him. A fierce contest ensued, but finally 
both Sangan and Chamind were slain and Vira Dhawal conquered 
and sacked Wanthali, taking thence much spoil. After staying 
there a month he departed, after installing the sons of Sangan 
and Chimind. Afterwards in 1413/4 Ahmad Shéh of Gijarét 
marched against Wanthali and laid waste the town ;on this 
occasion eighteen Rajkimars or princes fled and took shelter in 
Jinégadh, to which town Ahmad Shah afterwards laid siege. 
About a mile to the south-east of Wanthali is the banyan 
tree grove called Kapiléshram or abode of Kapila, and it is 
believed that Kapila Muni formerly lived here. The shrine 
of Bhalai Shah is about half a mile to the north of Wanthali. 
It is said that Bhalai Shah was living at Bhensan, and that 
a small stream reached as far as the Bhensan village vicinity 
but no further. The Pir (or holy man) was seated in the river 
performing his ablutions and a woman near him was wash- 
ing some clothes, so that drops of dirty water fell on the Pir’s 
clean garments. He begged of her to desist till he should have 
finished his ablutions, but she rudely refused and said, “ Go away 
as far as you like and take your stream with you ; I shall not 
stir.’ Bhalai Shah then went off towards Wanthali, and the 
stream followed him and their joined the river Ojhat. The Pir 
then performed his ablutions,and afterwards took up his resi- 
dence at Wanthali. There isan old palace of the Nawab’s at 
Wanthali called the Navalakha, which has a curious secret pas- 
sage connected with the road. Wanthali is more or less sur- 
rounded with rivers, and the Ojhat, the Uben and the Kalwah 
flow through its lands. The K4lwah rises in the Datar hill at 
Jinégadh, and is only in flood when much rain falls in the hills 
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there ; but while the flood lasts, it is fierce, It is said that a 
Charaniéni was coming to Jundgadh with her babe in her arms 
during the rainy season. When she reached the town she found 
the K4lwah in flood, but ventured in and tried to ford the stream. 
She was however carried off her legs, and her child was washed 
out of her arms and drowned. She managed however to reach the 
opposite bank. Here she turned and cursed the stream and said, 


Hraetat RC ast Hiway FC. 


The flood of the K4lwah shall be as scanty as the rice given to 
ascetics in a cocoanut shell. 

There is a tradition that at one time certain Nagori Miham- 
madans who were Thanahdérs of Wanthali took independent 
possession of it, but they were soon driven out by the Fouzdérs 
of Jinagadh. There ise long inscription in the Vinjaleshwar 
Mahadeva temple at Wanthali, from which we learn that 
Kshemanand of Wanthali, son of Arisingh and father to Vijayé- 
nand, married Premaldevi, daughter of Vira Dhawal, son of Lava- 
naprasad the Solanki of Patan. Vijaydnand, his son, married a 
Rathor lady, daughter of Udal Rathor, friend of the above Lava- 
naprasid. Udal Rdthor had a son named Jaitra Singh, who had 
a son named Bhimsingh. This Bhimsingh is mentioned as being 
a friend of the Great Visaladeva Waghela of Anhilwdédé Patan. 
Bhimsingh had a daughter pamed Minaldevi, and her daughter 
was Nagaldevi, and she was the favourite Rani of Vijayanand of 
Wanthali. By Nagaldevi Vijayanand had two sons, Arisingh 
and Tejsingh, and two daughters, Hiradevi and Taradevi. Of these 
two daughters Hiradevi was married to Lavanydhaval of the 
Chalikya dynasty. At Hiradevi’s death her mother Nagaldevi 
placed her statue in the temple of Vinjaleshwar. From another 
inscription at Wanthali we learn that in Samvat 1346, a.p. 1290, 
Vijayanand was the Mandleshwar or local chief of Wanthali, and 
that Sarangdeva of Anhilwada was Lord Paramount. The Patel 
of Wanthali, by caste a Kanbi, is named Lakhmidas, and 1s a very 
wealthy man, His father’s name was Ambo, There are many 
mango groves near Wanthali, the soil of which is very fertile. 
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